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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. ANDERSON AND THE MESSRS. CHIPP. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Anderson’s solicitors can in no degree 
affect the correctness of the statements I have deemed it requi- 
site to bring before the notice of both Colonel Phipps and the 
musical profession. 

Mr. Anderson is well aware that it is out of his power to con- 
fute what he terms “a tissue of misrepresentations.” 

T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
May 2nd, 1855, Epmunp Curr, 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I beg distinctly to contradict the statement made by 
Mr. Anderson, through his solicitors, relative to the letters which 
have appeared in your journal with my name attached. Instead 
of their being a “tissue of misrepresentations or misstatements,” 
I proclaim them a chain of undeniable facts from beginning to 
end, which I shall only be too glad to prove whenever Mr. 
Anderson feels disposed to meet me “in the proper quarter.” 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
May 3rd, 1855. Horatio Cuter. 





PRINCIPAL AND DEPUTY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Is it true, as I have been told, that Mr. Simmons received 
in 1853. and 1854, the sum of 4 pounds for attending eight rehear- 
sals, and eight concerts at the Philharmonic ? Itseems to me quite 
improbable, since the salary of the leading second violin is, I am 
told, sixteen pounds ; and though Mr. Simmons only played as 
deputy for one of the leading second violins—I forget his name— 
he would hardly receive so small a consideration for his services 
as only one fourth of the regular salary. It is true, I believe, 
that the same Mr. Simmons was paid half-a-guinea for acting as 
deputy in place of one of the leading second violins, at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, whilethe stipulated salary of the leading second 
violin is one guinea, But half-a-guinea is half a guinea ; while four 
pounds is only the fourth of sixteen pounds; and I feel quite 
certain that Mr. Costa—though, with that gentlemanly spirit 
which always distinguishes him, he might be induced to tolerate 
a deputy in his orchestra receiving half the amount of the saiary 
due to the appointed player—would never have allowed any 
member of the profession, however humble, to be placed in so 
sane a position as that in which poor Mr. Simmons (as I have 

en told, but cannot possibly believe) was placed when deputy 
at the Philharmonic concerts, in 1853 and 1854, 

It may be argued that the gentleman second violin, who en- 
gaged the deputy for these concerts in 1853 and ’54, played four 
times as well as the deputy, and, consequently, was entitled to 
four times as much money for his talent; but, on the other 
hand, it is difficult to explain how, if he played four times as 
wellat the Hanover Square Rooms, he only played twice as well 
at Exeter Hall. The moral question is not so much ‘difficult to 
explain as inexplicable. Whether it is just that a Society which 
exists by public patronage, and pays to each member of its band 
a stipulated sum, as recompense for his time and talent, should 





only enjoy the advantage ofa fourth part of his talent, is open to 
discussion. If a concert-giver engaged Herr Ernst for a series 
of eight concerts and eight rehearsals, and Herr Ernst, instead 
of appearing himself at the eight concerts and eight rehearsals, 
was to send, as deputy, Mr. Anderson—who, though a violinist 
of repute, can hardly be said to play more than a fourth as well 
as Herr Ernst—surely that concert-giver (say M. Jullien) would 
be anything but satisfied; and yet one position is precisely 
analagous to the other. Mr. Anderson and the Philharmonic 
Directors paid out of the funds of the Philharmonic Society 
(which are the common property of the forty members whom 
the directors represent) the sum of £16 for the services of 
a competent gentleman second fiddle at the concerts, which 
gentleman second fiddle (as I am told, but cannot believe) 
received the £16, and handed over a fourth of it to Mr. 
Simmons, as his deputy. The committee of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society paid out of the funds of that Society 
(which are the common property of the members), the 
sum of one guinea for the services of a competent | gentle- 
man second fiddle at each of the concerts, which gentleman 
second fiddle (as I am told, but cannot believe), received:the 
guinea, and handed over half of it to Mr. Simmons as a deputy ; so 
that, in the one case, the directors only obtained the fourth part 
of the presumed equivalent, and, in the other, the committee 
only one-half.. Would it not be much better to engage Mr. 
Simmons perpetually, since his services were to be had so cheap, 
while those of the gentlemen he represented were apparently not 
to be had at all (since he only played by deputy)? At any rate, 
would it not have been fair to reverse the order of things, and 
give in the first case the twelve pounds to the deputy, who always 
appeared, and the four pounds to the gentleman who preferred 
looking on.—Your obedient servant, 
Windsor, May 3rd, 1855. ‘Winpsor Caste. 
P.S.—I enclose my card and address, as you insist on it. 





SIGNOR PAPPALARDO, 


To the Editor of the Musical World, 
April 28th. 
Sr1r,—In a recent number of the Musical World, allusion was made 
to the last stringed quartetto of Maestro Pappalardo; a letter I re- 
ceived this morning from Naples informs me, that His Royal Highness 
the Conte di Siracusa has lately appointed Sig. P. “Compositore di 
Camera” to H. R. H., an honour previously conferred on two 
“ Sovrani Maestri,” Raimondi and Donizetti, an evident proof of the 
high estimation entertained of Sig. P.’s genius; he is also engaged 
to produce a comic opera in the month of August, at the Royal Theatre 
“Nuova,” at Naples; in allusion to which, H. R. H., on conferring 
the appointment, was pleased to remark to Sig. P., “ La classe istruita 
del publico pretende sentire una musica degna del nome di Pappalardo.” 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, nf 
An Apmirer or Sia. P.’s Compositions. 





MR. J. THORNE HARRIS’S COMPOSITIONS. ie 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr—Allow me to call your attention to a criticism, which appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian last Saturday, on a concert given by the friends 
of Mr. J. Thorne Harris, for the express purpose of introducing that 
gentleman’s compositions to public opinion. The concert, which was 
very successful, was given at the Mapchester Town Hall, before ¢ highly 
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critical and numerous audience, composed chiefly of the principal 
families of Manchester, and most of the leading professors of the city. 
The applause during the evening was unremitted, several encores were 
Tpustdel, and at the conclusion Mr. Harris was loudly called for. 
A German resident professor, of undeniable merit, as a critic as 
well as a performer, at the close of the concert went up to Mr. Harris, 
complimented him on his success, and courted his further acquaintance. 

Referring to his music, you will doubtless have heard that it possesses 
great melody, originality, and depth of thought, wanting, if anything, 
vigour in working out his conceptions, which can easily be excused in a 
young composer like Mr. Harris. He does not attempt that which is 
beyond his power to grasp, like most English composers, by taking the 
trivial and whimsical Italian school as his model, but brings over the 
music from our next-door neighbours, the Germans. And therein lies 
his great secret of success; for who can deny that we, the English, are 
of German extraction, and consequently must have the same distin- 
guishing characteristics. . And as music is but the poetical representa- 
tive of our feelings and predilections, why should such music be placed 
before us which is in direct opposition to our sensualities? But the 
Guardian tells a very different tale. The Guardian, with its accus- 
tomed keenness, by following in the current of public opinion, in sup- 
posing the audience to be unfavourable to the wishes of Mr. Harris, 
committed a great error, and the consequence was, that a miserable, 
meaningless criticism appeared in the next publication, aes | unworthy 
of a gentleman (as I suppose he must be called) who has had the plea- 
sure of hearing music in public rooms for the last “thirty years.” It 
was illogical, and the writer tried to be racy, but failed signally. He 
contradicts himself, and contradicts himself constantly ; for instance, he 
says, “There is a great want of originality, individuality, and melody” 
(all of which are stereotyped phrases), A few lines lower down, he 
compares a certain song (‘‘ Parted for ever”) to the Balfe style. Besides 
the unworthiness of the article, with respect to composition, it is 
written in so unkind and sneering a spirit, that it is impossible to 
escape the notice of any person of an unprejudiced disposition. For 
myself, I would strongly recommend the writer to study music before 
he attempts to write another musical article, and thereby disgrace the 
columns of a journal considered by many to be so respectable and so 
pure in its sentiments ; for until he does, he will always have to confess 
“ his simplicity, and remain for evermore” innocent in musical matters. 
It is currently reported that he has himself stated, in bravado, that he 
cannot distinguish one note from another, and that he mistook the 
overture to Fra Diavolo for that to Der Freischiitz. 

My object, in penning this, has been to direct your attention to the 
article in question, for yourself and many others to consider its merits, 
if you should condescend to oblige an unknown correspondent, by pub- 
lishing it. Believe me, etc., A Lover or Justice. 





COPYRIGHT AND PRAEGER OF HAMM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1m,—I shall be much obliged if you can explain to me a point in 
the copyright law. ; 

A British subject disposes of his compositions to a Prussian pub- 
lisher, who prints them at once; by so doing, does he (the-composer) 
lose his right to sell them at a future time to an English publisher, and 
can he restrain English publishers from reprinting them? 

And please ‘ell me, is Professor Praeger the correspondent of the 
New York Musical Gazette, “Ferd. Praeger,” who told mea very 
different tale about Wagner at Rotterdam last year ? 

ours, &., 


Cologne, May 1. C. A. B. 





ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Smr,—The alarm of fire on Wednesday evening during the per- 
formance of Sonnambula, was raised without any foundation, Nothing 
took place in the theatre to warrant it, and how the report got circu- 
lated remains a mystery. 

No theatre in Europe has such facilities of egress, so that in case of 
fire the whole audience can escape in a few minutes. Three firemen 
are always in attendance, and Mr. Smith, the lessee, causes all the 
means of exit to be prepared previous to the commencement of the 
performance. 

Those ladies and gentlemen who were preparing to leave the theatre 
immediately returned to their places, and remained during the evening, 
perfectly satisfied with Mr. Smith’s explanation.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Epwakp Stierine. 

Royal Opera, Drury Lane, May 8. Stage-Manager, 





THE CRYSTAL PALAG 


To the Editor of the Musical orld, cist 

Ste,—The subject of musical entertainmenta at the Orystal Palace 
having lately engaged a portion of the public through the medium of 
the press, I beg to suggest a plan which, if carried out, I think might 
be adopted with considerable effect and satisfaction to visitors, Pro- 
feasor Wheatstone has lately made some experiments on the ‘rate at 
which sound trayels through conductors, but without entering into 
the statistical results at which he has arrived, and which probably will 
be thoroughly laid down by some more competent_person than myself, 
I at once state my plans—namely, That the band be placed on an 
isolated sound-board, say at the east end of the middle transept, and 
opposite to that another sound-board at the west, also isolated; and 
one also at the north and south ends of the nave, similarly p all 
of these to be perfectly connected with the sound-board on which the 
performers stand by means of a deal conducting rod, of a half or one 
inch square. The effect of this would be, that instead of visitors now 
only hearing the music at a few yards distance, it would be agreeably 
dispersed over the whole building. The inexpensive character of the 
experiment I should think would induce the directors to give it a trial, 
in addition to the fact that the result which I have now stated is beyond 
question. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


38, Moorgate-street, April 30. RiowARD Briss. 








Hanover-SquareE Rooms.—A performance of Anthems and 
Organ Music took place on Thursday evening, the 3rd instant, 
at the above rooms, under the direction of Mr. George Cooper, 
A selection of choristers and gentlemen, from her Majesty’s 
Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, were engaged, Mr. Sudlow 
conducting. With such means, infinitely better results might 
have been obtained. The vocal selection was not so full of 
interest as it might have been—with the exception of Mendels- 
sohn’s Motett, “ Wh rage the heathen ?” the same composer’s 
hymn, “Da Nobis Pacem,” and Purcell’s Anthem “Oh give 
thanks "—none of which was particularly well sung. he 
verse anthem (Weldon) “ In Thee, O Lord,” by Messrs. Radihen 
and A. Barnby, elicited great applause. A trio (M.S.) from 
The Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, by Sir F, Gore Ouseley, sung by 
Masters Sullivan, Stevens, and Malsch, was encored. Mr. 
George Cooper performed on the organ a prelude and fugue by 
Sebastian Bach ; the adagio from Spohr’s Nonetto, arranged for 
the organ ; and variations on a Russian Church melody by A. 
Freyer. His playing was admirable, and he was loudly ap- 
plauded in all, but especially Spohr’s adagio, which was perfect. 
Two solos—Dr. Greene’s solo anthem, “ Acquaint thyself with 
God,” sung by Mr. Dawson, an alto singer with a le voice 
and a solo from Mozart’s Litany, sung by Mr. T. E. Williams— 
= entitled to honourable notice. The house was only tolerably 
ull. 

WairEHAVEN.—The Whitehaven Harmonic Society gave their 
fourth concert on the 20th ult., in the theatre, before a numerous 
assembly, who were much pleased with the manner in which the 
choruses, etc., were given. The programme was miscellaneous. 
The members are all amateurs, except the conductor, Mr. H. 
White, who deserves praise for the manner in which he has 
drilled the chorus. Miss Burns and Mr. Tulk deserve mention, 
the former for her singing of Mendelssohn’s “Praise thou the 
Lord” (Lobgesang), am Haydn's “On thee each living soul ;” the 
latter for his performance of “Sound an alarm.” In “He was 
despised,” Miss Froggart was warmly applauded. Mr. J. 
Graham obtained an encore for his solo on the flute. Mendels- 
sohn’s Axdante and Rondo was well played by the conductor. 
The National Anthem terminated the concert. 

HererorD Musica. Festivat, 1855.—The list of Stewards 
being complete, the time will be soon fixed for the meeting of 
the three choirs. Hereford possesses now three lines of railway, 
and the Festival depends no longer on locality. The losses 
of the Stewards will therefore in all probability be diminished, 
as at Worcester and Gloucester. The following gentlemen are 
the Stewards:—The Right Hon. and Rev. the Lord Saye and 
Sele, Sir Harford Jones Brydges: wg hf . K. Arkwright, Esq., 
Hampton Court; T. W. Booker, Esq, M.P., E. Chadwick, Esq., 
Puddlestone Oourt ; W. Keville Davis, Esq., Croft Castle ; Rev. 
W. P. Hopton, Bishop’s Froome ; and H. 8. Stratford Esq. 
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A REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


Tue Middle Age bequeathed to early civilization two forms 
which contained all that there had ever been of learned music— 
the choral song and the canon. These forms ssed nothing 
that could flatter the ear, whether taken together or separately. 
The choral song without the canon was as yet no music; with 
the canon it ceased to exist, and the canon itelf was nothing 
more than a sonorous noise, which drowned the Latin of the 
Liturgy ; a loss the more to be lamented, since no musical inter- 

retation of the words took its place. Things went on worse from 

ay to day, till finally, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the patience of the hearers was worn out, and reason had begun 
to be awake. All cried out against a music of this sort, 
excepting those who composed it. “ Away with the canon!” was 
the cry, and probably musicians thongs to themselves, “ Away 
with the choral song!” But the choral song was nearly as old as 
Christendom; the canon also numbered many years. Could men 
for several centuries pursue a scientific path, which was to be 
without present profit, and entirely fruitless for the future ? 
That were admitting that Humanity could lose its time, like a 
single man, which is not possible. In the collective striving of 
the human mind there is nothing absolutely unprofitable; but 
we often pronounce false what passes before our eyes and ears, 
judging, like the reader of a book, without the conclusion, or the 
spectator of a drama without its denouement. If the book 
appears unintelligible, or the drama absurd and immoral, it is 
because the last chapters or the last acts are wanting, which 
would explain and justify the whole ; and, therefore, is contem- 
poraneous history, whether it treats of music or other matters, 
always difficult to write. He who should have undertaken, as a 
lover of music, to judge of the merits, the productive energy of 
the Roman choral song before Palestrina, would certainly have 
very much deceived himself; he, who as professor of zsthetics, 
should have undertaken to weigh the significance of the 
fugue before Hiindel and Bach, or without knowing them, as 
J. J. Rousseau has done, would have deceived himself not less, 
and their errors in judgment would have appeared the more 
gross, the better judge the man might be for his own century. 

Through the labours of the Belgian and Flemish masters, the 
contrapuntists had at length acquired that certainty and mecha- 
nical eek which allowed them, in spite of the enormous 
weight which seemed to clog their every step, to move with a 
certain ease and grace. Already had counterpoint become more 
pliant, and harmony somewhat purified, and in a condition to 
co-operate towards the true end of music. The hour had struck 
of a glorious new birth for music, but, above all, for the choral 
song; that was the oldest and had waited for it, for more than 
one thousand years. It was no more than fair! 

_ In the year of grace 1565, God commanded his servant Aloy- 
sius of Preneste, to quicken this dull form of the choral song 
with the breath of genius; and, Aloysius replied, “ Lord, thy will 
be done ;” and the transformed church song again resounded like 
the chorus of the angels; sublime church music appeared in a 
holy crown of rays, The pope, the cardinals, the whole people 
threw, themselves down at the feet of the immortal man. tet 
us too bow down before the great name of Palestrina, the honour 
of the catholic church and the glory of Italy. Hail to the god- 
like man, whom Greece woul have exalted among her gods, had 
he been one of her sons! He came, and the hod-carriers of har- 
mony made way for the master builder; through his voice the 
shapeless materials, collected with so much pains since the time 
of Ambrose and Gregory, were united ina temple of the most 
imposing majesty ; music, but now almost dumb, although eupho- 
nious, begins to speak, and the human soul responds. She aks 
of God, as if first of all to thank Him that He has given her # 
language. The musical sceptre, hitherto borne provisionally by 
the Netherlanders, passed from this moment over into the hands 
of the Italians, there to remain for two centuries by the most 
legitimate and undisputed claim. 

‘alestrina could be divided into several 


at musicians, In 
the first place you find, in him, the scholar 


the Flemish school, 





surpassing all his teachers, as a contrapuatist ; then the madri- 
galist, who strove, perhaps primarily, to express the words ; and 
then the creator of the igh which bears his name, and’ which 
was formerly called alla capella. We have to speak of him only 
in this last capacity; in a relation, therefore, which makes him a 
unique man in his way. For the rest, the age was not yet ripe, 
either for the fugue or for expressive melody. For us, Palestrina 
is the choral song become harmony, according to the true cha- 
racter of church music, as we find it in the Jmproperia, and still 
more in the Stabat Mater, which is sung on Palm Sunday inthe 
Sixtine Chapel at Rome. Since, through Palestrina, we come 
upon the first great revolution in Art—the origin of real — 
and since he himself constitutes the bond, by which the de’ 
works of calculation are united to the works produced by feeling, 
taste, and imagination, we must inquire wherein the alla 

style was distinguished from what went before, and in what it 
is distinguished from modern music. 

In its outward form the alla capella style reproduced the united 
counterpoint of the fourteenth century, which the masters of the 
fifteenth scorned to employ, or only very seldom employed, and 
which, with a certain contemptuousness, they named style fami- 
liare. But Palestrina introduced into it a more closely interwoven 
and correct harmony; he mingled with it a light dose of canonical 
seasoning, which elevated the composition without harming the 
words ; and instead of banishing the canto fermo into the middle 
part, he transferred it to the upper part, where it could unfold 
itself more freely, and more deeply enchain the attention of the 
ear. That was restoring the leading melody to its right of 
singing, and opening a path in which no one of the predecessors 
of the Roman Swan had previously travelled. The distinction 
between him and the modern composers—who, considered with 
reference to his own time, begin with the melodists of the seven- 
teenth century—lies particularly in their choice of chords. 

That there may be some unity of melody and key in a work, 
which is an almost indispensable condition of all: modern ree 
the harmony must be com of the different kinds of 
chords, seventh and ninth chords, which have their seat in the 
diatonic intervals of the scale chosen by the composer. Ifhe 
passes over into another scale, to tarry there awhile, another 
family of chords follows upon the first, and, it thé time bet 
governs the modulation until the return of the’ original key, 
whose absence must not last too long, lest the ear’ become 
accustomed to a foreign land, so that it will hardly’ recognise 
itself in its own when it gets back. This is the system of modern 
intonation, this true and perfect system, which gives for. ever} 
major scale fifteen, and for every minor scale twelve principal 
radical chords ;* which chords, multiplied by all their respective 
transpositions, place unlimited means in the control of the com- 
poser, whereby he can vary the harmony within the limits of 
the scale, without the necessity of striking # single chord: that is 
foreign to it. The whole mass-of these auxiliary and related 
chords—which have only a dependent existence and a relative 
importance, since they do not subsist on their own account, but 
always end in the perfect chord of the scale, into which the 
revolve—represents the revolving- movement ofa system aroun¢ 
its centre of gravity; it conStitutés the harmonic unity and 
homogeneousness of a piece. ‘ 

A melody may express anything or nothing, unless it flows 
from the feeling of the modal relation, of which we have spoken ; 
on the other hand, since there are in every melody im efinite 
notes, which leave the ear in uncertainty about their origin, ings- 
much as they admit of several, often very different, interpretations, 
the presence of the chord is indispensable to the determining 
their sense and character. Herein lies the whole science of th 
harmonist, Such a wealth of means of expression through har- 
mony was still infinitely far from the time in which Palestrina 
lived—about as far as the precision, the boldness, the variety and 
grace of contours, which shine in the outlines. of the not 
music. Most of the auxiliary chords were unknown to him. Hi 
knew, indeed, the dominant seventh chord ; he has, in fact, e 
ployed it without preparation and with all its intervals; bi 


this kind of harmony appears in his music only as a rare accident 
* According to the classification of Godfrey Weber, which seems tp 








mhé the best by far. 
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or a thing of instinct. His customary and systematic progression 
consists in a series of perfect major and minor chords, mixed 
with a few chords of the sixth, between which there exists so 
slight a modal affinity, that you cannot, through them, recognise 
the key. Barely are you directed to the scale of the piece by, 
now and then, a half-tone lying below the tonic or a seventh. 
Nevertheless, Palestrina’s harmony, in general, is pure, by reason 
of the great correctness in the movement of the voices. Notes 
will show this better than words can describe it. I fancy,a 
musician of the present day should be able to give at once a 
harmonic, but quite simple and natural, explanation of the four 
following measures of choral songs :— 
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It will be seen, that nothing can be more ambiguous than the 
key of this fragment. Is it in C, or in F, or in G major, or A 
minor? It may be any one for all that appears. I decide for F, 
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and quickly fill out my four lines thus :-— A—4 = pstae f oF =a 
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This is very simple, very natural. Yes, indeed, you will reply, 
so much so that it is scarcely worth the pains to listen to it. 
Insignificant melody, cremnen-pinte harmony! Well then, since 
you are not satisfied with my labour, hear Palestrina; perhaps 
you will be more pleased with this:— 
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Christianity, whose long and refractory child t 
alone, like a tender mother, had protected, should lay the firstlings 








How does that sound? Beautiful, sublime, heavenly! That 


music is not of this earth; it comes, in fact, from heaven. Yes, 
Palestrina is sublime, precisely for the knowledge, which the 
musicians of his time had not; as the Bible is sublimely above 
all tbat depended on the wealth of languages and the metaphy- 
sical culture of the times in which it was written. Observe weil, 
that with a more melodious and expressive cantilena, a harmony 
like this of Palestrina’s would be impossible; it holds only in 
the choral song, which, on its part, rejects as trivial and ordi- 
nary all the combinations of chords that belong to ornamental 
melody. Palestrina, as yet, makes no division of the verbal 


hrases; the effect of his purely harmonious song is like the 


impressions of an Adolian harp. His solemn trichords fall upon 
one another at equal intervals, without characteristic rhythm, 
and resound like the voice of God, that triune God, of whom 
the harmonic trichord seems to be one of the most unfathomable 
material emblems. Here are none, or almost none, of those con- 
necting chords, whereby might be expressed some casualty and 
mutual :dependance between the grand revelation of the absolute ; 
none of those wanton or pathetic dissonances, types of our 
momentary happiness, our transient or excited humour; no 
rhythm following the flight of time, measured by the pulsation 
of a mortal heart; in a word, nothing that awakens a worldly 
thought and speaks the language of fleshly passions. This is a 
church music, than which no one ever composed a truer. It 
contains absolutely no admixture of profanity; it wears an 
eternal beauty, since it rests upon something unchangeable, 
or, so to speak, upon the elementary application of 
the accord. It is antique, and that is of one its most 
precious excellences, since its antiquity knows no age, 
which enhances everything, and contributes so. powerfully to 
the reverence one cherishes for sacred things. And, in fact, time 
has made Palestrina young. His modulation, so original and 
striking to-day, must have been much less so in the sixteenth 
century, as composers of that time generally modulated after the 
same fashion. ‘To grow young Chagagh years—is not that alto- 
gether an extraordinary fate, especial 


y tor a musician ? 
Thus was realised the oldest and most sublime of all the ex- 


pressions of music, the religious or Christian chant expression. 


t was no more than right, that an art born apenas: oe of 
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of its majority upon those same altars. Music, in this way, was 
doing no more than her sister arts, Painting and Architecture, 
also revived through the Church, and that entirely in the true 
Christian spirit, ad majorem gloriam Dei. 

We have yet to remark, in passing, that the sixteenth century 
was the epoch of the brief glory of a nation, which to-day has 
acquired other titles to consideration, and easily consoles itself 
for the inability to produce great artists, by the fact, that it can 
pay those from abroad better than any other nation. If Pales- 
trina had rivals in his time, we must seek them in England. 
There shone the admirable Tallis, and his yet more admirable 
scholar, William Bird. He was organist to Queen Elizabeth, 
and could not, therefore, as a Protestant, under the influence of 
the reformed cultus, soar to the majestic simplicity-and the lofty 
ecclesiastical expression of the Roman master; on the other 
hand, as a contrapuntist, he was perhaps superior to Palestrina. 
In his fugued song may be found more character, melody, and 
sonority than I have been able to discover in that of any com- 
poser of his time; for which reason his harmony occasionally 
comes nearer to the modern harmony. The work of his, which 
Dr. Burney mentions, would be worthy, in every respect, of an 
organist of our time, supposing there were one now with ability 
to write in forty parts. Only forty parts—no more! 

Soon after Tallis and Bird, the English music, which had kept 
even pace with the Italian, succumbed to the Vandal fury of the 
Puritans. These must have pulled it all up by the very roots, 
for there has been no growth since. Only Purcell escaped the 
general devastation. England, which, for fifty years, had only 
sighed and sung psalms, held this man at first for a God; but 
Purcell glimmered only for a moment, like a rainbow after a 
storm, to be obscured by the beams of Hiindel, that great 
light, that ascended over Albion at the beginning of the last 
century. 


(Zo be continued.) 





New Arrivats.—Signor Bottesini, the eminent contra basso ; 
Madame Fiorentini, late of Her Majesty’s Theatre; Signor Salvi, 
late of the Royal Italian Opera; and Herr Nabich, trombone 
player. 

Crcrtian Society, Lonpow Watt.—The Cecilian Society gave 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul on Thursday evening, 
at the Albion Hall, London Wall. Although the names of the 
principal vocalists were not in the book of words, we understood 
them (on inquiry) to be as follows —Soprano, Miss Cox; con- 
tralto, Mrs. Dixon; tenor, Mr. Thomas; and bass, Mr. G. Buck- 
land. But as no particular at of vocal excellence transpired, 
to say much of them individually would be invidious. We may, 
however, observe that the soprano sang her music with great 
simplicity and sweetness, and when she is older in the art, when 
her voice has acquired more volume, and her head more judg- 
ment, there are reasonable hopes of her becoming an efficient 
vocalist, The contralto sang carefully, as did also the tenor (Mr. 
Thomas), whose voice, though light, is pleasing, and who is to be 
commended for his clear articulation. The advice we would 
tender the bass (Mr. G. Buckland), is to apply immediately to 
some established professor, and ascertain by study under his 
surveillance what is meant by vocal tone. Mr. Ne lg organist 
of Clapham Grammar School, conducted the 
ability. The hall, which is ancient and bad 
exceedingly full and oppressively hot. 

Sate or Op Vrotins— At the conclusion of the sale of a 
musical library, which took place on Wednesday at the auction- 
rooms of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, in Piccadilly, several 
violins and violoncellos of a high class were disposed of. Among 
them was a violin by Straduarius, said to be one of the finest in 
the country, which was knocked down at 200 guineas; anda 
violoncello by Amati, well known to most amateurs as having 
been the late Sir William Curtis’s, sold for 100 guineas. The 
sale also included the violins of the late Mr. William Cramer 
(son of Frangois Cramer). His violin by Straduarius (but not in 
am state), sold for £24, and his violin by Bergonzi, for 
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LOHENGRIN: 


A ROMANTIC OPERA, IN THEEE ACTS, BY 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Concluded from page 260.) 


ACT III.—SCENE III. 

At the rising of the curtain, the stage rep ts the on the banks of the 
Scheldt, as in Act I. Day-break—aft-rwards completely day. From various 
sides, the Brabant Ban arrives gradually on the stage; the separate bodies of 
troops are led by counts, whose standard-bearers plant their standards in the 
ground, while the respective troops gather round them. Pages carry th» shields 
and spears of the counts, and grooms lead their horses on one side. When the 
Brabanters have all arrived, Kino Henry enters on the left with his Ban; they 
are all in full armour. 

Tue BraBanTess. (Greeting the Kin@ on his entrance.) Long live 
King Henry! Hail to King Henry! 

Tue Kine. (Standing under the oak.) Receive my thanks, well- 
beloved men of Brabant! How proudly I feel my heart glow on finding 
in every German land such a strong and numerous military union. 
Now let the foe of the Empire approach ; we will receive him valiantly : 
never more will he again venture hither from the desolate East! For 
the German land, the German sword! Thus let the power of the 
Empire be preserved! 

ALL THE Men. For the German land, the German sword! Thus let 
the power of the Empire be preserved! 

Kine. But where tarries the man whom God sent for the fame and 
greatness of Brabant? (The various personages crowd timidly together. 
The four BraBant NOBLES carry in FRIEDRICH’S corpse, covered over, 
on a bier, which they set down im the middle of the stage. Uneasy 
glances of inquiry are interchanged on every side.) 

Att. What do they bring? What dothey proclaim? The vassals 
are those of Telramund. 

Kure. Whom do-you bring hither? What must I behold? Terror 
seizes me at sight of you! 

Tue Four Nosrzs. Thus wills the Protector of Brabant; whose is 
this body he will himself make known. 

[Eusa enters, followed by a long train of , and ad: 
slowly, with faltering steps, into the foreground. | 

Tae Men. See, Elsa, the Virtuous One, approaches.- How pale and 
mournful is her countenance ! 

Kine. (Advancing to meet E1sa, and conducting her to an elevated 
seat opposite himself.) How sad do I behold thee! Does the separation 
so much grieve thee ? 

[E1sa dares not look him in the face. There is a great rush 
in the background. } 

Vorcrs. Make way for the Hero of Brabant ! 

Aut tHe Men, Hail! Hail to the Hero of Brabant. 

[The Kine has resumed his place under the oak. LOMENGRIN, 
armed exactly in the same manner as in Act I. has 
advanced, without relinue, solemnly and k 

Kine. Hail to thy coming, cherished hero! Those whom thou so 
truly summoned’st to the field, eager for the contest, await thee, cer- 
tain of victory when led on by thee! 

Tue Brapanters. Eager for the contest, we await thee, certain of 
victory when led on by thee! ; 

Lonrnerin. My Lord and King, let me inform thee that I cannot 
lead to battle the valiant heroes whom I summoned ! 

At THE Men. (In the greatest astonishment.) God protect us! 
what harsh words he epeaks ! 

LonENGrIN, I have not come hither as your companion in arms ; let 
me now be heard as an accuser! First, I state publicly before you all, 
and demand judgment in accordance with law and right, that this man’ 
attacked me unexpectedly in the night ; say, was I right in killing him? 

[He uncovers RICH’S corpse ; all turn away with 0 

KING AND ALL THE MEN. (Stretching out their hands towards the 
corpse.) As thy hand has stricken him here upon earth, God’s punish- 
ment will be his lot in another world! 

LoHENGRIN. Second, I complain aloud, in the hearing of all men, 
that the wife to whom God united me has allowed herself to be in- 
veigled into an act of treachery against me. 

ALL THE Mxy. Elsa! how came such a thing to pass? how could’st 
thou be guilty of such a crime? 

Lonenerin. You heard how she promised never to ask me who I 
was, Yet has she violated her sacred oath, and delivered up her heart 
to faithless counsel! In recompense for the dy questions of her 
doubt, my answer shall no longer be deferred was at liberty to 
resist the importunities of my foe, but must now declare my name and 
race, Now, mark me well, and say if I have reason to avoid the light 
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of day. Before the world, before the King, and before the Empire, I 
disclose my secret. Listen, therefore, and answer, whether I am not 
equal in nobility to yourselves! 

Aut THE MEN AND WoMEN. What surprising confession must I now 
learn! O would that he could be s the disclosure that is forced 
upon him! 

LoHENGRIN. (Gazing abstractedly with deep and ecstatic enthusiasm.) 
In adistant land, not to be reached b your steps, there is a castle 
named Monsalvat; an airy temple stands in the midst of it, more gor- 
geous than anything known on earth; inside the temple, a blessed and 
miraculous vessel is preserved as the most holy and precious treasure; 
it was brought down by a host of angels, in order that the purest among 
men might guard it; every year a dove descends from Heaven to add 
fresh strength to its miraculous gifts. It is called the Gral, and the 
most blessed and pure belief is conferred upon its knights. Now, who- 
ever is selected to serve the Gral is endowed with superhuman power ; 
the wiles of the wicked are of no avail against him, and even death 
beholds him without power. If any one is despatched by it into a 
distant land, as the appointed champion of Virtue’s rights, its holy 
influence is not withdrawn so long as he is not known to be its knight ; 
of a nature.so sublime, however, is the Gral’s blessing, that should the 
person in question be discovered—he must avoid the eye of the Profane ; 
therefore must you not entertain doubts of the Knight, Sire; if you 
recognize him, he must depart from among you. Now, hear how I 
reward the.forbidden question! I was despatched by the Gral to you; 
my father Parzival is wearer of its crown. I am its Knight, and my 
name is grin. 

ALL THE Mzgn anD Women. (@reatly astonished, and gazing on him 
with emotion.) When I hear him thus declare his most noble origin, 
my eye glows with holy tears of joy! 

Ets. (Asif annihilated.) How does the earth stagger! What dark- 
ness! O, air! air for me, unhappy! (She is about to sink down, when 
LoHENGRIN catches her in his arms.) 

Lonenerin. (Painfully moved.) O, Elsa! what hast thou done! 
When my eyes first beheld thee, I felt myself glow towards thee with 
love, and quickly had I experienced a new kind of happiness: the 
sublime power, the wonderful nature of my race; the might conferred 
on me by my secret—all, all I wished to dedicate to the service of the 
purest heart ;—why didst thou rend the veil asunder? Now, alas! I 
must be torn from thee! 

Kine anp att THE Men. Woe! Woe! must thou depart from us? 
Thou awful Heaven-sent man! If the blessing of Heaven desert us, 
where shall we find consolation ? 

Esa. (Bursting into a parorysm of despair.) My husband! No! I 
will not let thee go! Remain as witness of my repentance! Thou must 
not evade my bitter remorse; I lie before thee, that thou mayest 
chastise me! 

LonEenGnin. I must! I must! I must, my sweet wife! The Gral is 
already angry at my absence. 

Exsa. Do not repudiate me, though my sin be great. 

Lonenenin. Oh, besilent! I must avenge it on myself. 

Exsa. If thou art as godlike as I acknowledge thee to be, let not 
God’s mercy be banished from thy breast! If the poor wretch expiates 
her fault with grief, let not the grace of thy presence avoid her! 

LowgnGRin. There is but one punishment for thy offence—ah! its 
cruel anguish strikes me as well as thee! .We must be separated— 

from each other—this is the punishment, this the atonement. 
(E1sa sinks, with a shriek, to the ground. 

Kiva anp Nostxs. (Surrounding LoweneRin.) Oh, remain! oh, do 
not leave us! Thy vassals await their leader ! 

Louenesiy. Listen, O King! I must not accompany thee! If the 
Gral’s Knight, now recognised, were to wish, in disobedience, to share 
the contest with you, he would be deprived of all his manly strength! 
But, great King, let me prophecy! For thee, thou Pure One, a great 
triumph is in store! Even in the remotest times, the hordes of the 
East shall never advance victorious to Germany! 

[4 cry is. raised from the back ground—* The Swan! the 
Swan!” The Swan is seen approaching on the stream, 
with the skiff, in the same manner as at LOHENGRIN’S 


Sirst appearance, 
Tae Mzn and Women. The Swan! the Swan! 


where he comes! 

Ess. Horror! Ah, the Swan! the Swan! 

Lonenenin. The Gral already sends for the Tardy One! (Amidst 
the most anzious curiosity on the part of all the personages present, 
“ OHENGRIN approaches the bank, and sooroamntly contemplates the 
Swan.) My dear Swan! Ah! how willingly weld I have spared thee 


Look yonder 





been at an ge mn had I ho Pig ce, thee, through the \s 
power, set free! le comes with the mos overpowering anguish 
Esa in the foreground.) O, Elsa! I would have only wished for a 
year of happiness at thy side! Then, under the conduct of the Gral, 
would thy brother have returnéd, whom thou believest dead. If he 
comes home, when I am far distant from him in 2ife, give him this horn, 
this sword, this ring! This horn shall procure him assistance when 
in danger ; in the savage fight, this sword assure him victory; at the 
sight of the ring, however, let him think of me, who onced saved thee 
from shame and misery. (Kisses E1sa .) Farewell! farewell! 
farewell! my sweet wife, farewell! If I stay longer, the Gral will be 
wrath with me! 
[Esa clings to him convulsively : at last, however, her strength 

Sails her, and she sinks into the arms of her women, to whose 

care LOHENGRIN confides her. He then proceeds rapidly to 

the bank. 


Kine, Men, anpj Women. (Stretching out their hands towards 
LowEn@rin.) Woe! woe! thou. noble, gracious man! What piercing 
grief thou dost occasion us! 

Ortrvp. (Advancing to the right of the foreground, and thrusting 
herself with a wild air of triumphant joy before Bisa.) Seek thy home! 
Seek thy home, thou proud hero! Let me rejoicingly tell this foolish 
maid who it was that drew thee in the skiff! TIeasily recognised the 
chain, with which I turned the child into a Swan. It was the Heir of 
Brabant ! 

Att. Ha! 

Ortrup. (To Exes.) Thanks to thee for driving the Knight hence! 
The Swan must now accompany him home; had the hero remained for 
a longer period he would have also freed thy brother ! 

Att. Terrible woman! Ah! what a crime hast thou confessed in thy 
shameless contempt! 

Oxrrvp. Learn how the gods, from whose homage you have turned, 
avenge themseives. 

[LomEnarwy, on the point of stepping into the skiff, has stopt 
short on hearing ORTRUD’S voice, and listened attentively 
Jrom the bank. He then sinks solemnly on one knee, close to 
the water's edge, as tf engaged in silent prayer. Suddenly 
he perceives a white Dove descending towards the skiff ; with 
eager joy he springs up and loosens the chain, when the Swan 
immediately dives under the water, and a youth, GOTTFRIED, 
appears in its stead. ] 

Lonenerin. Behold the Duke of Brabant! Let him be appointed 
your leader ! 

[He leaps quickly into the skiff, which the Dove, by means of 
the chain, immediately drags away. On seeing GotTT- 

FRIED’s release from the spell, ORTRUD, falls, with a scream, 

to the ground. Etsa’s face brightens up with one last look 
of joy as she gazes upon GOTTFRIED, who advances towards 
the front, and bows to the Kine. All the Brapant Nosies 
kneel before him. Esa then turns her glance once more to 
the river. 
E1sa. My husband! my husband! 

[She perceives LOHENGRIN, already in the distance, as he is 
drawn along by the Dove. At this sight, all break out into 

a sudden ery of woe. Etsa falls lifeless into GoTTPRIED’S 

arms, and thence slowly to the ground. The curtain falls. 


THE END. 





COLOGNE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Baetuoven’s “ Missa in D” was repeated on Tuesday the 17th 
ult. by general request, for the benefit of the sorrowing family 
of the late Concertmeister Hartmann. Three additional re- 
hearsals did much towards attaining a still more complete per- 
formance than the last. At-the same time was given Beethoven's 
symphony Erotica, which, under Ferdinand Hiller’s masterly 
eon! went better than 1 think I ever heard it. The first 
movement he took at a pace which could not have failed to 
satisfy even the “ubiquitous” correspondent of the Wew York 
Musical Gazette, had his “ubiquity” extended so far as Cologne. 
On the following Tuesday was the “ Concert” of the 
Rheinische Musik-Schule, which, to those who enjoy a variety 


f styles " e. ed of the most interesting of the 
oF shyiet, UM AON LEAD AO and served to show the 


: season. The pri e was a long one, and 
this last sad voyege! In.a year, when thy. time of seryice would haye.| proficiency of the pupils—not by the exhibition of a talented few 
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but by the performance of a many. This was highly 
creditable both to themselves and their teachers, as appeared in 
the compositions of C. A. Barry, of Cambridge, (Lieder), of 
Fraulein Mann, of Luxemburg, (Lieder), of Gert. Trier, of 
Urbah, (Scherzo for pianoforte), of Wilh. Schauseil, of Diissel- 
dorf, (Andante and Kinet for violin agg and Impromptu 
for pianoforte) ; further, the singing of the Fraulein Danneman, 
Sausset, Mann, Garthe, and Pels-Leusten ; lastly, the pianoforte 
playing of Fr. Garthe, Herr Trier, and especially that of W. 
useil and W, Weingirtner, the violin playing of Oskar 
Jéckel, Nestor Hagen, (Concerto of De Beriot), and above all, 
of Ferdinand Bach, of Bonn, (Vieuxtemps Fantaisie Caprice), who 
promises well. ; 

Ferdinand Hiller has commenced a course of lectures on instru- 
mental music, which are numerously attended. Herr Carl Rhein- 
thaler’s Oratorio of Jepthah und seine Tochter, the first part of 
which has twice been given in Cologne, is to be performed com- 
plete on Saturday the 5th inst. at Elberfeld, under the direction 
of the composer, for which occasion a large number of the 
Cologne Choir have promised their assistance. 

A Y eo deal of sympathy has been excited by the death of 
the Concertmeister, ¥. Hartmann. A proof of the high esti- 
mation in which the deceased artist was held is furnished by the 
alacrity with which his fellow-townsmen have come forward to 
provide for his widow and family of eleven children, the eldest 
only of whom is able to maintain himself. Three thousand six 
hundred thalers were subscribed within a very few days. 





VIENNA, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ar the Imperial Operahouse, Linda di Chamouni has been 
revived, but with no success. Malle. Lesniewska is unequal to 
the principal part, and the other characters were not much 
better. nant has also been given. 

Those amateurs of the pianoforte who were fortunate enough 
to receive invitations are in ecstacies with Miss Arabella God- 
dard. The reality has exceeded all expectations, although these 
were very high. There is but one opinion as to Miss Goddard’s 
merit, and that opinion coincides with the verdict of every other 
tity in Germany where she has been heard. I subjoin one or.two 
extracts from the local papers. The Neue Wiener Musik-Zeitung 
Bays :— 

“This young pianist (Miss Arabella Goddard) from the art-loving 
island, has, during the winter just past, been giving a number of 
concerts, which were so many triumphs, in the principal capitals of 
Germany. ll the critical organs of the day were unanimous in placing 
her among the greatest artists of her speciality, and she was every- 
where overwhelmed by the public with marks of approbation. It was 
hot until now, when the end of the concert-season is close at hand, 
that her artistic tour conducted her within our walls, and, unfortunately 
for all true lovers of art, there is scarcely the slightest hope that 
the young and amiable artist’ will be prevailed on to give 

uublic concerts, as the invitations issued for the musical Soirée 
in Streicher’s Saloon, ‘auf der Landstrasse,’ distinctly stated that 
Miss Goddard did not intend giving concerts here, and had only con- 
sented to play at this private soirée in compliance ‘with the urgent 
entreaties of a great many admirers of art. She performed, with Herren 
Joseph Hellmesberger and Schlesinger, Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, 
for ‘piano, violin, and violoncello; Stephen Heller’s transcription of 
Schubert's ‘ Forelle;’ a concert-study by Pauer, called ‘ La Cascade ;’ 
and another concert-study by Kullak. Her execution of these pieces 
ove Miss Arabella Goddard to be an artist having no cause to dread - 
he ordeal of an artistically educated public, for her talent is of 
birth with that of the most gi artists. The correctness of her 
style is perfect ; it is impossible to render with greater distinctness the 
most varied forms of pianoforte passages in every degree of strength and 
tenderness ; her touch is wonderful, the keys absolutely singing under 
her fingers ; her expression is simple and instinct with good taste, free 
from anything like exaggeration. 
’. “ By her performance of Mendelssohn's trio, Miss Goddard especially 
declared her power of rightly conceiving the highest class of musical 
Dositi pieces she played was followed by the most 


S ’ 


saloon was brilliantly lighted up on the occasion; and among the 
sons present was the élite of the fashionable world.” ag 


The following is the opinion of the critic who contributes to 
> y-napataae Kaisert iche Wiener Zeitung (Sunday, the 22nd 


“Miss Arabella Goddard, pianist, from London, who has been in 
Vienna for the last few days,—and in whose praise all the critics of 
the German capitals where she has given concerts during the winter 
just passed, were unanimous—played at a soirée musicale in Streicher’s 
Saloon ‘ auf der Landstrasse,’ on the 20th inst. On the invitation 
cards was printed a notice that Miss Goddard does not intend giving 
concerts in Vienna, and only performed at the above soirée in com- 
pliance with the ardently expressed wishes of a great number of 
amateurs of music. The room was crammed to suffocation, and Miss 
Goddard fully justified the reputation which had preceded her. It 
would be a real loss for the friends of art, in Vienna, if the amiablé 
artist allowed herself—by the late period of the concert season, and by 
the diminished interest felt by the public—to be frightened out of giving 
public concerts. Whena Berlin critic, speaking of Miss God says 
that he ‘feels inclined to believe the art of tender song, which singers are 
losing more and more every day, has sought refuge in the a in 
itself the most unsingable of all instruments,’ his words forci a 
our attention to one great charm of this young lady’s style: but she 
also possesses strength—real manly strength—of touch and expression, 
when such is necessary. Her clearness, a quality so rare with pianists, is 
perfect; not s note is lost, and both right aud left hand are equal in 
the pearl-like purity and loveliness of her performance. Her execution 
of Mendelssohn’s trio gave evidence of her penetrating understanding, 
perfect taste, and clear perception of the limits requisite in the expression 
of beauty and feeling.” 


Madame Tuczek-Herrenburg gave her first concert on the 
evening of the 23rd ult., in the roofhs of the Gesellschaft der 
Musik-Freunde. It is now a long time since she appeared at the 
Karnthnerthor-Theater, when she was a very young and inex- 
erienced débutante. She has since become prima donna in 
rlin, and all the critics of that capital concur in assigning her 
a high position. The public here were naturally anxious to hear 
her once more. The result was satisfactory both to audience and 
singer. Mad. Tuczek sang delightfully, and the audience were 
loud and frequent in their manifestations of approval. The room 
was well attended. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bertiy.—Mad. Késter has appeared at the Royal Opera House, in 
M. Halévy’s Juive, with Herr Theodor Formes as Eleazer, and Madlle. 
Trietsch as the Princess.—At the Quartet Soirée of Herren Oertling, 
Rehbaum, Wend, and Birnbach, a new quartet, by Herr Wend, was 
produced so successfully, that it was repeated at the next soirée. 

Danrsto.—M. Roger, the French tenor, has again been playing here. 
Herr Tichatscheck has thrown up his engagement. 

Dussetpor¥.—The thirty-third Niederrheinisches Musikfest is fixed 
for the 27th, 28th, and 29th, of this month, under the direction of Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller. Mad. Jenny-Lind-Goldschmidt has promised her 
assistance. On the first day, the progtemme will consist of Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller’s symphony with the motto: “Es muss doch Frih- 
ling werden,” and Haydn's Creation ; and on the second, of’ the over- 
ture: “ Meerestille und Gliickliche Fahrt,” by Mendelssohn, “ Paradies 
und die Peri,” by R. Schumann, and the Symphony i C miuor, by 
Beethoven. The programme for the third day will be miscellaneous. 

Drespen.—Herr Schulhoff, the pianist, has played at Court, and 
also at a concert given by himself. - 

LANKENBERG.—The organist of this little village in the Harz 
Montene has forwarded Saeies to all the musical unions, art insti- 
tutions, academies, musicians, music-teachers, music publishers, and 
amateurs of Germany. This circular contains a 1 that, in com- 
memoration of the hundredth anniversary of Mozart's birthday, a 
universal German artistic institution should be founded, under tlie 
name of the “ Mozartverein,” the object of which should be to lend 
helping hand to young beginners, and to assist struggling artists ; 
talent, especially such veterans as have grown grey im spe quero 
their art. The idea bas already found a great many advocates, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—ZJ¢ is necessary to inform advertisers that we 
cannot undertake to extract advertisements ourselves, for inser- 
tion, from other papers. Whatever advertisements are intended 
for the Musica, Wortp must be sent to the Office by the proper 
authorities or their agents. This will render all mistakes im- 
possible for the future. 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, it is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of Tuk Musica Wor np, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stamp. 


It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 


CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in the printing. 

Erratum.—ZJn Our Own CorrEsPonveEnt’s notice of Mr. J. Thorne 
Harris's concert at Manchester, last week, he was inadvertently 
made to say that “The first part” (was) “varied by tenor songs 
for soprano and bass.” It should be: “ The first part” (was) 
varied by iwo tenor songs, one for a soprano voice, and one for a 
bass.” —(or four in all.) 


Pranista.—Thalberg 7s at Vienna. 
Florence. 
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Tue departure from this life of one so eminent in the 
musical art as Sir Henry Bishop—although hopes of his re- 
covery from a long and painful illress had for some time been 
abandoned—demands more than a passing notice. His death 
has left a gap which we look in vain at present to see filled 
up—since, though he had ceased to exercise any active in- 
fluence as a composer, his best works remained as models of 
what the inventive genius of England had been able to pro- 
duce in an art so universally esteemed and popular as music 
is with us. That we have had and have more accomplished 
and learned musicians than Bishop is unquestionable; but 
that we ever could boast, with the single exception of Purcell, 
a composer so individual and so indentified with the 
sentiment of English national melody, is equally doubtful. 
Dibdin was a melodist only; while Arne did so little which 
can last, that we only remember him as the author of “ Rule 
Britannia,” “ Where the bee sucks,” some of the airs in Midas, 
aud an opera after the manner of the Italians in his day*— 
an imitation and not a very good one. But Bishop was not 
merely genuiue; he was prolific, and produced a great many 
things that are likely to endure as long as the art itself, 
which, after all, can only be said of a few composers, Because, 
then, he was one of the Jew, quite as much as because he was 
one of ourselves, he was entitled jto the honour and conside: 
ration a grateful country never refuses to pay to its most 
favoured children, The melody of Bishop was a pure flowing 
sprin that had its source in nature, and was, therefore, a 





* Artaxerxes, 





gift from above. That with so rich an endowment he did all 
he might and should have done for the art it was his mission 
to represent, and for the glory of the country to which his 
energies belonged, we are not prepared to say ; but that he did 
much, perhaps more than any of his compatriots, may be 
reasonably asserted. Bishop was not, like Purcell, a dis- 
coverer; he did little, in short, to advance the art; but he 
added to the stores of wealth which are heaped in Music’s 
granaries, and among the minstrels of his time his harp was 
ever of the sweetest and most silvery, His tune was varied 
and abundant. Now gay, now sad, now grave, now humor- 
ous, it ever flowed spontaneously. His vein of melody,’as 
in the instance of far greater masters than himself, seems to 
open without an effort. Nothing forced, exaggerated, square 
cut, or otherwise ungenial, was to be traced in his pro- 
ductions—we allude, of course, to his best, not the mere 
chaff of his labours, but the good grain from which time has 
sifted it, The death of such a man as Bishop, though in the 
natural course of things and at an age exceeding the allot- 
ment of the sacred writer, is an event to be regarded 
seriously. It is no common man that has been taken 
from us, but one of the elect, to whom was entrusted a gift to 
be employed for the benefit and happiness of mankind. That 
gift was not abused, although with wiser economy it might 
have been rendered more productive. Its possessor was an 
industrious man, though without system and with too little 
forethought ; an earnest one, though not given to enthu- 
siasm. He was, however, a benefactor, and his name must 
always be associated with some of the most beautiful inspira- 
tions of the art which he professed and over the secrets of 
which he obtained a more than average control. Bishop has 
been the means of making merry many a heart that was 
depressed, of enlivening many a social circle. In these times 
of blood, and tyranny, and selfishness, when the engines of 
destruction are esteemed at so dear a price, and those who 
wield them successfully most honoured in high places, the 
followers of an innocent and humanising art like music should 
be cherished with affection, as obstacles to the utter degrada- 
tion of our species. It was the minstrel’s task of old to 
sing of war and carnage, to glorify the arm that struck to 
the earth a fellow-creature, to make gods of kings and demi- 
gods of captains. Then music was false to itself, and the 
minstrels were prophets of Dagon—mendacious prophets, 
The time will come, let us all hope, when love and friend- 
ship shall be the chief themes of harmony and melody, and 
minstrels courted in the halls of regal potentates, as of old— 
yet not as liars, flatterers, and blasphemers against the law 
of divine mercy, which denounces as unholy the strife of man 
against his brother, but as the poets of feeling, and the 
messengers of peace. In such times will Bishop be remem- 
bered. He has gone from us, and we have a man the less 
to oppose the gentle appeal of melody to the violent strife of 
imaginary human interests. Better for the world to lose 
fifty warlike despots than one minstrel; better if all the 
cannon in the wars could be melted down to be recast in Jew’s 
harps. The death of a man of peace in this dreadful time of 
battle, a man who lived to soothe and delight, while the 
names of those whose office it is to destroy are uppermost in 
men’s minds, suggests reflections that cannot be subdued in 
the minds of those who think war a sin, and statesmen 
impotent who lack the means of proving to all nations 
on it is not—as it has been termed by sophists—a necessa 
evil, , 
One word more. Bishop died in straitened circum- 
stences—in want—why should we mince the matter? He 
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has left three children by his second wife, and others, who 
have grown to adults, by his first. Two of the first-named 
are twins, and penniless. The other (a daughter) is married 
—well married, we hope. To provide for the twins, to save 
them from utter destitution, a committee of gentlemen, con- 
nected in some way with music and its interests, has been 

_ formed, with the hope of raising a fund by subscription. It is 
unnecessary to say how much we sympathise with the object 
proposed, and that all the aid we can afford is at the service 
of the committee. At present, we cannot do better than 
make a direct appeal to our subscribers, and to the musical 
profession generally. A circular has been issued from the 
library of Mr. Mitchell of Bond-street, who, not to speak of 
the concerts organised at the Hanover-square Rooms and 
Exeter Hall, has been in other ways indefatigable for the 
cause of the lamented gentleman and his distressed family. 
It is as follows :— 


“SIR HENRY BISHOP. 
“April, 1855. 


“The friends of Sir Henry Bishop feel a painful but unavoidable ne- 
cessity for announcing that this estimable composer is at this moment 
labouring under pecuniary embarrassment: they feel deeper regret in 
stating, that he is also suffering from acute bodily infirmity, without 
the slightest means for meeting his own immediate necessities, or for 
making any provision for his two youngest children, a son and 
daughter. 

“It is, therefore, proposed to open a subscription for raising a Fund 
that shall enable his friends to clear off his difficulties, and to make 
certain economical arrangements that shall insure a moderate degree of 
comfort to his remaining days—thereby affording to him, on the bed 
of sickuess, the consoling assurance that his sufferings meet with the 
deepest sympathy, and that his great abilities, as a genuine English 
composer, are universally allowed, and warmly appreciated. 

» “Subscriptions will be received by the following gentlemen, who will 
act ss a committee:—Sir George Smart, 91, Great Portland-street ; 
Dr. Henry Daniel, 36, Clarges-street; Mr. Addison, 210 Regent- 
street ; and Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, Old Bond-street. Subscrip- 
tions may be also paid to the Union Bank of London (Regent-street 
Branch).” 


To the above is appended an article from the columns of a 
morning contemporary, which appeared some time before 
Sir Henry's death, and exhibits on the part of the 
rw a strong feeling on the subject. We therefore subjoin 
it also :— 


“SIR HENRY BISHOP. 


“That one to whom the musical art is so much indebted, 
should, in his declining years, be reduced to the extremity of need 
—and it is useless to conceal the fact that bodily infirmity is not 
his only affliction—has given great and just concern to the friends 
and admirers of Sir Henry Bishop. Under these circumstances, the 
concerts in Hanover-square and Exeter Hall were projected by Mr. 
Mitchell, who has exerted himself with the utmost zeal, and now pro- 
poses to organise a series of performances, not only in the metropolis, 
but in the principal towns of England, with the same praiseworthy end. 
Other means will be devised by a committee of gentlemen connected with 
the musical profession, of appealing to public benevolence. The main 
object, we may state without reserve, is to provide a fund sufficiently 
considerable to enable Sir Henry to pass the remaining days of his life, 
should he recover from the prostrate condition to which he has been 
reduced by a painful and dangerous operation, in comparative ease, and 
to furnish the means of educating and placing bis children out of the 
reach of immediate want. That men of genius in the vigour and prime 
of life are too often apt to forget that a time must come when ‘ the 
winds whistle cold,’ and the world—no longer urged to enthusiasm by 
the genial influence of social contact, or the constant exhibition of rare 
é plishments—b as bleak as the winds, though a painful fact, 
18a true one. We are not among those who defend this mental aber- 
ration—for it is nothing less—on the pretext that men of genius are to 
be judged otherwise than their less-gifted brethren, since we have too 
many ulugtrious examples to prove that a want of thrift and a lax 








morality are not the indispensable adjuncts of uncommon endowments. 
Yet, when one who, as in the present instance, once thriving and well 
considered, for nearly half a century has laboured to refine and delight 
his fellows by the promulgation of an innocent and beautiful art, 
through the industrious and unremitting exercise of those faculties 
which God had granted him, at the close of a long career finds himself 
stretched on a bed of sickness, forsaken by the butterflies that fluttered 
around him in the sunshine of his prosperity, and wholly destitute of 
means to summon the ‘comfortable leech,’ or scare the clamorous 
creditor, the world, which, after all, is not so heartless, becomes less 
curious to pry into the secret causes that have banished plenty and 
brought about such misery. Whatever may be surmised, it cannot be 
asserted that Bishop was an idle man, or that he did not work hard to 
communicate all he possessed which placed him apart from others. 
Prodigal he may—nay, must have been, for few have earned so much; 
but never slothful, nor inconsiderate of the fact that his genius was 
given him, not for himself, but for the world. ‘That he fulfilled his 
mission is evident. It is enough to point to his works, which are 
numerous almost without precedent. No English musician has com- 
posed so much—few so well, as Henry Bishop ; and probably none has 
produced so many things that are likely to endure. In every house 
where music, more especially vocal music, is a welcome guest, the name 
of Bishop has long been and must long remain a household word. For 
these reasons we feel it a strong duty to plead his cause, and to pro- 
claim him among those who are entitled to consideration for the benefits 
they have conferred. Who that has been soothed by the sweet melody 
of ‘Blow, gentle gales,’ charmed by the measures of ‘Lo! here the 
gentle lark,’ enlivened by the animated strains of ‘Foresters, sound the 
cheerful horn,’ touched by the sadder music of ‘The winds whistle cold’ 
—who that has been haunted by the insinuating tunes of ‘Tell me, my 
heart,’ ‘ Under the greenwood tree,’ or ‘ Where the wind blows,’ which 
Rossini, the minstrel of the south, was wont to love so well—who that 
has felt sympathy with 


‘As it fell, upon a day, 
Tn the merry month of May,’ 


admired that masterpiece of glee and chorus, ‘The chough and crow, 
or been moved to jollity at some convivial feast by ‘Mynheer Van Dunck,’ 
the most original and genial of comic glees, will not be grieved to hear 
that the inventor of them all—and they were all included in Monday 
night’s programme, with so many more of eqaal merit and beauty—is in 
sickness and distress, without money, and no longer able to toil for it, 
deprived indeed of atu ‘that should accompany old age?’ Not one, 
we are sure, who has a regard for genuine English music, and knows 
that, among our composers, Bishop is not only the moet prolific, but 
the most purely and thoroughly ENn@xisuH, will learn without emotion 
that this is actually the case, or refuse to lend such aid as he can afford 
to Mr. Mitchell and the committee in their generous and praiseworthy 
undertaking,”"—From the “ Times,” of Wednesday, April 8th, 1855. 


From what,we know of musical’ professors, we do not think 
the appeal‘of Mr. Mitchell and his coadjutors, will be with- 
out effect. For ourselves, we are ready to do anything that 
may be considered most advisable under the circumstances. 
Shall we institute a fund, and call it “Tae Musica, Worip 
Fonp, in aid of the Children of Brsnor?’ Some of our kind 
subscribers may advise us. Meanwhile we are ready to con- 
tribute our own mite, to receive and acknowledge donations 
from town or country, and to publish the names of the donors, 
from week to week. Let all who feel inclined to offer their 
assistance do so without delay, according to their means. Vo 
swm will be considered too trifling, since every little will 
help, and the musician who gives five shillings, with good 
heart, will show as true a sympathy with the cause, and as 
genuine a respect for the memory of our great English com- 
poser, as the wealthier amateur who contributes twenty times 
as much, 





Iw his last “ Record,” the Director of the Musical Union 
cites a passage from Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature, which, if 
understood as it was apparently intended (by Mr. Ella, not 
by Schlegel), must convey a significant hint to gentlemen 
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who attend for the purpose of writing impartial accounts in 
the public journals :— 
“ CRITICISM. 

‘Ordinarily men entertain a very erroneous notion of criticism, and 
understand in it nothing more than a certain shrewdness in detecting 
and exposing the faults of a work of art. We see numbers of men, and 
even whole nations, so fettered by the conventions of education and 
habits of life, that even in the appreciation of the fine arts, they cannot 
shake them off. Nothing to them appears natural, appropriate, or 
beautiful, which is alien to their own language, manners, and social 
relations. With this exclusive mode of seeing and feeling, it is, no 
doubt, possible to attain, by means of cultivation, to greater nicety of 
discrimination within the narrow circle to which it limits and circum- 
scribes them. But no man can be a true critic or connoisseur without 
universality of mind, without that flexibility which enables him, by re- 
nouncing all personal predilections and blind habits, to adapt himself to 
the peculiarities of other ages and nations; to feel them, as it were, from 
their proper central point, and what enables human nature to recog- 
nise and duly appreciate whatever is beautiful and grand, under the ex- 
ternal accessories which were necessary to its embodying, even though 
occasionally they may seem to disguise and distort it.” 


Now, without denying that there is truth in the above, 
we are inclined to question the policy of Mr. Ella in thrust- 
ing it immediately under the noses of “ newspaper reporters,” 
who, being summoned to the “sittings,” enjoy the precious 
privilege of standing within eye-shot of the Directorial sofa, 
and while their ears are eagerly stretched to the caresses of 
harmonious sounds, snuff perfumes from the handkerchiefs 
and scent-bottles of aristocracy. The smell of Schlegel’s 
musty admonition will hardly sort pleasantly with the exha- 
lations of rank and fashion, or the discord of his protest 
with the cunning strokes of fiddlers and piano-players. 

The exhortation of the German critic can only be trans- 
lated by the favoured aristarchi as follows:—*“If you detect 
and expose faults in anything you hear at the sittings of the 
Musical Union, you have no universality of mind, no flexi- 
bility ; nor can you renounce personal predilections and blind 
habits ; you are therefore neither critics nor connoissewrs, and 
have no moral weight as historians and philosophers. Praise 
everything, quand méme; or here is a hammer from 
Schlegel, to administer the cowp-de-grace, and reduce you to 
your normal condition of penny-a-liners. All is perfect at 
the Musical Union—from Haberbier to Arthur Napoleon. 
An edict. J. Exus, Direcror,” If not in this way, how are 
we to interpret the Schlegelite apostrophe? Possessing only 
“a certain shrewdness in detecting and exposing” errors, if we 
have failed to “detect and expose” the occult reasoning of 
Mr. Ella, in launching this thunderbolt at our heads, we 
must be excused on that account. Had we the “ universality 
of mind” to enable us to shake off “conventions of educa- 
tion and habits of life,” we should, perhaps, be able to dive 
to the bottom of the profound director’s es oterics, and, sepa- 
rating them from his exoterics, to declare plainly before the 
world what he means and what he don’t. But, alas!—to use 
the words of Voltaire—“ Vous ne sommes que de pauvres gens 
ie lettres!” Our position is one of less preposterous impor- 

ce. 





Our clever contemporary, The Leader, whose musical con- 
tributor is a stanch adherent of Herr Wagner and Signor 
Verdi, has the following ingenious apology for the last-named 
composer, in its number of the 28th ult. :— 


“We confess to a weakness for the abused operas of Verdi, who, 
whatever may be the verdict of those severer critics whose purism 
denounces equally the ‘ music of the future’ and the music of the day, 
has at least this rare merit: his operas beat with the pulses of Italy, 





It is well enough for a public sunk in indifference, apathy, and lassitud 
invoking pve. a as cure for the ‘difficulties of tn ime rye for 
more enervating strains. For the Italy of our day, Art itself is an 
aspiration after independence, & menace to tyrants, a call to arms. “And 
such is the music of Verdi.” 

If the heart of Italy beats to the strains of Verdi, there is 
danger of convulsions. So far, good. But, to be told 
that the inefficiency of certain musicians to master the rules . 
of counterpoint is like to the longing for freedom, which is the 
right and should be the happiness of every people on the face 
of earth, is really too much, Because Verdi is a bad harmonist, 
his music is a menace to tyrants !—because his unisons are 
boisterous and shrill, it is a call to arms! What next? 
Cannot Zhe Leader perceive a difference between those 
wholesome laws which regulate the science of harmony and 
the edicts of despotism. To offend the first is to be illite- 
rate, nothing more ; to set the last at defiance the mission of 
a patriot. Is there a shadow of resemblance? No. 

To oppose unjust governments is one thing, to make war 
against art is another. Zhe Leader does the first, and we 
admire it ; Herr Wagner and Signor Verdi, with weapons 
that bear no resemblance to each other, do the last, and we 
oppose them. The Leader, with its enlightened notions, 
should be with instead of against us. Be assured that the 
mission of composers, who writhe under good rules because 
they cannot learn how to obey them, is not to set the art of 
music at liberty, but to degrade it. 





Miss AraseLLA Gopparp has left Vienna for Trieste, and 
thence to Venice. She will give a concert at both cities. From 
Venice, in July, she will visit Carlsbad, Toplitz, and other 
German baths. In November she returns to Vienna, where she 
will remain during the winter. She is not expected to return, 
to London until next March, and it is her intention to paya 
short visit to Paris en route home. 

Mouts. Jerry pe Trerrz.—This very popular and’ talented 
singer has arrived in Paris for the season of the Exposition. 

Mapavg A.soniI.—This renowned vocalist arrived in London 
on Tuesday, and left on Wednesday morning with Herr Ernst 
and other artists, on a provincial tournée, under the ment 
of Mr. Willert Beale. Madame Alboni will be in the provinces 
about two months, and then return to London—whether to 
remain or to depart, being dependant on the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

Mr. H. Hux, the eminent performer on the viola, has resigned 
his position in Her Majesty’s Private Band. This is the third 
resignation since the dismissal of Mr. Edmund Chinp. 

ERR REICHARDT is engaged to sing in operas with Alboni, at 
Dublin, in the course of the present Beale-tour in se provinans. 

Roncowt.— It was hoped at one time,” says the Messager des 
Thédtres, “that Ronconi would come to Paris, for the purpose of 
singing at our Italian Opera towards the close of the season. We 
learn, however, with regret, that the celebrated artist does not 
intend to leave Warsaw, where he has been for some time, until 
the re-opening of the Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburgh, in 
September next.” If this be true, who is to replace Ronconi at 
the Royal Italian Opera this season ? 

Mr. Joun Toomas, the well-known harpist, has returned to 
London for the season. During his stay at Rome, Mr. Thomas 
was elected Honorary Member of the Académie St. Cécile. 

Rossix1.—Letters from the Continent inform us, that Rossini 
having much improved in health, will-be in Paris shortly, and 
remain there during the Exposition, of which, or we are beside 
ourselves, he will be the brightest star. , 

Str Henry Bisnor died on Monday evening, at the advanced 
age of 75. The immédiate cause of his decease was internal 
cancer, for which no operation could possibly have been success- 
ful. This was not to ‘Ne wondered at, a the weakly 
state of body and the mental depression ( vdeo circum- 
stances well known) under which he had been so long , 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Ernani has been performed three times in succession. If 
variety be acceptable, after J2 Conte Ory and Fidelio, Verdi's 
Ernané cannot have failed to please. Nevertheless, there was 
no enthusiasm at the second and third performances, although 
the cast is very strong. Signor Graziani must be heard in 
another character than Don Carlos, to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. He is already in great favour. A voice like his is a 
rara avis. 

On Saturday and Thursday Cerito again appeared in the new 
ballet of Zva, and the audience were not so excited with Ernant 
as to be insensible to such an exquisite display in another art 
than music. They remained till the end, and applauded Cerito 
with the ardour of old times. 

Fidelio was represented for the third time on Thursday. The 

rformance altogether was a very fine one. Mdlle. Jenny Ne 
is everything except poetical—a remarkable clever singer, wit. 
a fine voice and ab the stage “traditions,” but not Leonora. 

To-night Signor Lablache makes his ‘first appearance this 
season in his great part, Dulcamara, in L’ Hlisir d’ Amore. The 
opera in other respects is well cast. Madame Bosio will perform 
Adina; Signor Gardoni, Nemorino; and Signor Graziani, 
Belcore. It remains to be seen how Signor Graziani will get 
on in comi¢ music and in a comic part. 








ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


Mapame Gassier continues to attract, and the performance 
of the Barbiere seems to afford real pleasure to all who go and 
hear it. On Wednesday Mr. Aguilar’s annual benefit took place, 
when La Sonnambula was given, and followed by a concert. 
The opera was received with great favour, and Madame 
.Gassier was encored in the rondo finale, and recalled after 
each act. The entertainments, however, were too long, and 
the audience, which filled the theatre in every part, would 
have been well contented with much less. Mr..Aguilar per- 
formed two of his own compositions on the pianoforte—Adlegro 
Maestoso, for pianoforte and orchestra, and fantasia on Fra 
Diavolo—the distinguished merits of which, however, the visi- 
tors to the pit and gaileries (very “ mixed’) were not able to 
thoroughly appreciate, although they were played in a masterly 
style. A cry of fire had been raised in the theatre at the end of 
the opera, which, in all probability, would have been attended 
with the most serious consequences, but for the promptitude of 
Mr. Edward Stirling, the stage-manager, who came forward in 
an instant and declared there was no foundation for the outcry. 
Mr. Smith, the lessee of the theatre, also lent his voice to restore 
confidence, and from his private box assured the audience they 
had nothing to fear. Nevertheless, some trifling accidents oc- 
curred, but nothing of sufficient importance to interrupt the flow 
of the entertainment. The disturbance, however, had put the 
audience out of humour, and upon every possible occasion they 
gave signs of a desire to be obstreperous. They had not, how- 
ever, many opportunities afforded them. In the concert, besides 
the performances of Mr. Aguilar, Madame de Sainville sang a 
cavatina, by Mercadante, in which she displayed considerable 
executive powers, and “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls ;” 
Mr. Herberte an aria from Zrnani ; and Mr. Hamilton Braham, 
“Non pid andrai.” The band also performed a very spirited 
and effectively instrumented march, by Mr. Aguilar. The enter- 
tainments concluded with a divertissement, which, “in spite of 
their teeth,” the grumblers remained to witness. 


New Brernoven Rooms.—Mr. H. C. Cooper’s First: Soirée took 


place on Wednesday. The programme comprised, among other 
things, Mozart’s quartet in B flat, No. 8; Beethoven’s quartet in 
E flat, No, 10; and Mendelssohn’s sonata in B flat, Op. 45, for 

ianoforte and violoncello. Mr. Cooper was assisted by Herr 

reutzer (violin), Mr. Webb (viola), Signor Piatti (violoncello), 
and Herr Pauer (pianoforte) as instrumentalists; and Misses 
Milner and Poole as vocalists. Mr. H. W. A. Beale conducted. 
The concert was very successful, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue third concert, which took place on Wednesday evening, 
was ill attended, although the programme, as may be seen, was 
interesting :— 

Part I, 
Sinfonia in B flat, No.3, MS. 
Romanza (Huguenots) - 


Nonetto for stringed and wind instruments 
Recit. and Aria - 
Overture, “ Ruler of the 


Spirits” : 
Part II, 


Sinfonia, No.7 - 
Duetto (Cosi fan Tutte) - 
Overture, “L’Alcade de la Velga’ 


Conductor, Herr Richard Wagner. 


Mr. Lucas conducted his symphony himself. It is the same 
which many years ago was received with high favour at the 
concerts of the Society of British Musicians, and though not a 
great work, is superior to three-fourths of the symphonies 
written now-a-days. The first movement is the best ; but there 
are grace and melody in the larghetto, considerable ingenuity in 
the combination of the three subjects at the close of the minuet, 
and no little spirit in the finale. The whole was finely played, 
and well received. 

Herr Wagner’s conducting was as before—unsatisfactory, full 
of fits and starts, not always intelligible, sometimes leading to 
new effects and good effects, but generally incoherent. The same 
applies to the overture of Weber, which was encored, and the 
symphony of Beethoven, the second movement of which, an 
unusual thing, was not encored. The overture of Onslow was 
taken so fast that it was wonderful how the stringed instru- 
ments got to the end of it. According to Herr Wagner’s invari- 
able custom, all the second subjects, especially wien ca 
were taken slowerthan the first ; and the balance was ill-contriv 
by certain crescendi and rallentandi, of which Weber and 
Beethoven never dreamt—crescendi and rallentandi, we presume, 
“ of the future.” 

The Nonetto of Spohr was a very unsatisfactory performance, 
more especially the first movement, although the executants— 
Messrs. Sainton (violin), Hill (viola), Lucas (violoncello), 
Howell (contrabasso), Pratten (flute), Nicholson (oboe), Williams 
(clarinet), Baumann (bassoon), and C. Harper (horn)—are all 
men of note, as of notes. Such contrarieties, however, will 
happen in the best-conducted establishments. Moreover, 
chamber music of this kind is quite out of place in concerts 
where the full orchestra plays first fiddle. 

The vocal music was good. Herr Reichardt sang the first 
romance of Raoul in the Huguenots with irreproachable taste, 
and was admirably accompanied by Mr. Hill on the viola obbligato. 
The expressive duet of Mozart, from Cost fan Tutte, was as well 
sung as could have been desired ; and Madame Clara Novello 
threw all her energy into the great scena of Leonora. 

Tannhaitiser at the next concert—two rehearsals not having 
been sufficient for so stupendous a work. 








Tae New Bauer or “ Eva.”—The following letter has been 
addressed to the Messager des Thedtres et des Arts, by M. Des- 
places, mattre de ballet at the Royal Italian Opera :—“ Sir, T am 
extremely astonished to find, in your journal of yesterday, the 
statement, that a divertissement, entitled Hva, the composition of 
Mr. Harris, had been represented at Covent Garden Theatre. 
This ballet (for it is not a divertissement) was com entirely 
by me for Mdlle. Cerito; and Mr. Harris, one of the begs 
this theatre, wrote out the argument in English—The dances 
having obtained much success, I reckon upon your impartiality 
not to bestow the credit of them upon another.—Hoping that 
you will have the goodness to take my protest into consideration 

ray, sir, to accept, &c. &c..Despuaces, Ballet-master at the 
Thegtre Royal Covent Garden.—London,,26th Ages 1856," © 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue third concert was given on Wednesday night week, in 
aid of the funds of the Hospital of Consumption, Brompton, and 
attracted a large audience. The performance was under the 
patronage of her Majesty and Prince Albert, and the Emperor 
and Empress of the French, who lent their names as patrons and 
patronesses. The programme was as follows :— 


Part I, 
Overture, “Medea” - : . - 
Air, “ Zauberfléte? = + “ - 
Symphony, No.9 (Choral) = - 

Part II. 
Overture, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Selection, “ Paradise Lost” + - 
Concerto (pianoforte) - - : 
Aria, “Cenerentola” - - . 
Overture, “ Don Quixote” - : 


Conductor—Dr. Wylde. 


The overture to Medea made us long to hear the opera, to which 
the admirers of Cherubini justly refer with expressions of 
delight in this country. Medea is one of his best works ; and, 
now that Mdlle. Jenny Ney is engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera, an opportunity is afforded which has too long been 
wanting. Little is known in England of the operas of the 
great Italian master. Why so? The cause seems inexplicable. 

The lovely air from the Flauto Magico was delightfully sung 
by Herr Reichardt, whose purity of style is exhibited to great 
advantage in Mozart’s music. 

The Choral Symphony was the great feature. The perform- 
ance of this extraordinary effort of genius by the New Philhar- 
monic Society, under the direction of M. Hector Berlioz, fine as 
it was, left something to be desired in the last movement; and 
it was considered that, with a stronger chorus, a more complete 
execution would be obtained. The first movement left little to 
be desired. The band was steady and earnest, and the con- 
ductor indicated the tempi with decision. The adagio, too, on 
the whole, was well-executed; but the scherzo was by no 
means satisfactory. It was destitute of the lightness and animation 
which the composer intended, and in place of “molto vivace,” 
was not at all wivace, but the contrary. On the other hand, the 
choral movement went better than we ever heard it before ; and 
here, the band, chorus, solo singers, and conductor, were entitled 
to unqualified praise. The chorus was perfect ; and the con- 
ductor took every movement in proper time. Nor were the 
solo singers—Mad. Clara Novello, Herr Reichardt, and Signor 
Belletti—entitled to less praise. In short, had the first three 
movements been as free from reproach as the last, little or 
nothing would have been left for criticism. 

The overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream was not so suc- 
cessful, although the performance was spirited. Perhaps the 
players were fatigued by the Choral Symphony. 

Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte concerto was performed by 
Master John Barnett, the talented and rapidly progressing pupil 
of Dr. Wylde, who had already played at these concerts the 
second concerto of the same master, and that of Beethoven 
in G. Master Barnett has made good use of his time. He 
has almost entirely conquered those exaggerations of style, 
which were previously noticed; his tone has improved, 
and his mechanism, too; in short, his whole performance was 
skilful, musicianlike, and spirited. Master Barnett was loudly 
applauded, and the compliment was richly deserved. His 
success was genuine. The selection from Paradise Lost was 
warmly received ; and the charming air with violins obbligati, 
admirably sung by Mad. Novello, was encored. 

The air from Cenerentola “I miei Rampoli,” was well-given 
by Sig. Belletti, but Mr, Macfarren’s overture was very ill- 
treated in being put at the end. Asa novelty, if for no other 
reason, it was entitled to a better place. 


Cherubini. 
Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


Mendelssohn. 
H. Wylde. 
Mendelssohn. 
Rossini. 
Macfarren. 





, MADEMOISELLE Kray, a singer of great reputation, from 
Vienna, has arrived in this metropolis, where, we trust, to have 
an opportunity of hearing her, 





MUSICAL UNION. 


Tux second concert, which attracted a brilliant assembly of 
fashionables on Tuesday afternoon, was interesting, since it 
brought back M. Charles Hallé, who appeared for the first time 
after his recovery from an accident which had threatened him 
with the loss of a finger and the art of one of its most accom- 
plished professors. appily M. Hallé has preserved his finger 
and the perfection of his talent unimpaired, The following was 
the programme :— 

Quartet, E. flat, No. 5 (Op. 44), Mendelssohn. Sonata (Pastorale) in 
D (Op. 28), Pianoforte, Beethoven. Quintet injA. Clarinet, etv., Mozart. 
Tema con Variazioni, in D (Op. 17), Pianoforte and Violoncello, Men- 
delssohn. 


There is little to be said about the performance of the above 

ieces except that, for the most part, it was highly satisfactory, 
Mtr. H. Cooper undertook the post of first violin on this occasion, 
and by his very spirited performance in Mendelssohn’s quartet 
honourably sustained the reputation of the English school. 
Mozart’s tuneful quintet, so welcome on its own account, brought 
with it the additional attraction of Mr. Lazarus, who, in the 
clarinet part, displayed his accustomed ability. The stringed 
quartet in this, as in the composition of Mendelssohn, was su 
ported by Messrs. H. Cooper, Carrodus, Hill, and Piatti. 
Carrodus, the pet pupil of Molique, played second-fiddle as he 
could have played first, like a genuine artist. 

The Sonata Pastorale of Beethoven, though by no means so 
amenable to “young pianists” as Mr. Ella insinuates in his 
“ Synoptical Analysis,” is aye Ay all the praises which the 
learned director dedicates to its beauties. It was most admirably 
“interpreted” by M. Hallé, and evidently relished by the aristo- 
cratic dilettanti. Why does not the director invite M. Hallé to 
give his patrons one of the later sonatas of Beethoven—Op. 
90, 101, 106, 109, or 111—for examples? Any one of these, 
played as he can play-it, would be sure of appreciation. The 
lovely air varié of Mendelssohn, which M. Hallé and Signor 
Piatti executed con amore, was a great treat. Talking of effects 
produced by simple means, we may point to the passage in the 
coda, where the violoncello reposes on a single note through a 
long series of measures, while to the pianoforte are allotted some 
charming modifications of the theme. Nothing can be more 
delicious. 

Signor Bottesini is engaged for the next meeting, and a pianist 
new to the English public, though not to fame—M. Ascher. 
They will perform together in a quintet of Hummel’s, besides 
in solos for their respective instruments. 





Herr Ropert Gotppeck gave a performance of pianoforte 
music, at Devonshire House, yesterday morning, before a 
fashionable audience. This gentleman is known in Berlin as a 
promising pianist. His performance of Beethoven’s trio in E 
flat (in conjunction with MM. Ries and Paque), was marked by 
facility of execution and good taste. In an étude of Chopin 
(in C), he showed his familiarity with the “romantic” school of 
pianoforte playing; but in the Andante and Rondo of Men- 
delssohn he was not so much in his element. The second part 
of the programme was devoted to Herr Goldbeck’s own com- 
positions, which are of a character to suit drawing-room 
audiences, and certain of the aristocratic dillettanti who do not 
attend the Musical Union. In these his talent as “pianiste de 
salon” had full scope. The last piece, entitled La Cavalcade, 
pleased very much, and the audience were liberal in their ap- 
plause. The concert gave general satisfaction. 


Sataman’s Amateur Cuorat Society.—The fifth season of 
this Society terminated on Wednesday evening, with an excel- 
lent performance of Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, the first and 
third parts of the Creation, and Hindel’s Hallelujah. The solo 
singers did justice to the music assigned to them. The choruses 
were given with much decision and spirit. Mr. Salaman an- 
nounced to the members his intention of resuming these agree- 
able and instructive meetings in November next. 
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AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue sixth concert, on the 23rd ult., was fashionably attended. 
The programme was as follows :— 


Parr I. 
Overture, “Zanetta” : : - Auber. 
Marche des Guides - : : - S&S. W. Waley. 
Song, ‘‘ Mine be a Cot” : . - -Val Morris. 
Concert-Stiick for Pianoforte : - Weber. 

Parr II, 
Symphony - - . - + Mozart. 
Song, “Years have rolled away” - - Val Morris. 
Overture, “ Fidelio” - - - - Beethoven. 


The 


y yar, overture of Auber was, generally speaking’ 
very well played ; 


but the clarinets, occasionally, might wit 
erate have displayed greater firmness in taking up their 
points, Mr, Waley’s march, though brilliantly scored, is some- 
what rambling in construction ; the execution was good, but 
would have been still more satisfactory if the cornet-d-pistons 
could have been persuaded to play G sharp instead of G natural, 
in the trio. We cannot compliment Mr. Wellesley on his per- 
formance of Weber’s Concert-Stiick, which was somewhat care- 
less and unsteady. This zealous amateur must be warned 
against entertaining the idea that nothing more is required 
in pianoforte playing than energy, which, though a com- 
mendable quality, cannot be relied upon as a cloak to hide a 
multitude of inaccuracies. The Jupiter Symphony was extremely 
well played. The intricate and difficult finale was especially 
entitled to praise; and the general improvement exhibited by 
the amateurs, in their attention to piano and forte, was an 
excellent sign. Beethoven’s Overture went steadily and with 
good effect ; this, however, is familiar to the band. 

The vocal music was agreeable ; it consisted of two songs by 
Mr, Val Morris, respectively sung by Madame Anna Thillon 
and Miss Ransford. In the last, song and songstress were 

ually admired, and an encore unanimously insisted on. Mr. 

enry Leslie conducted with his accustomed judgment and 
precision. 

At the next concert, a new overture by Mr. G. A. Osborne, 
entitled Frankland Evelyn, Esquire, is announced. 








Haymarxet.—The engagement of the operatic company has 
so far proved entirely successful. Three performances of Fra 
Diavolo have three times filled the theatre. The Bohemian Girl 
was played on Tuesday and Thursday, and is to be given again 
this evening. Balfe’s very popular opera was, on the whole, 
capitally performed. Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Harriet 
Gordon, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Manvers, and Mr Farquharson were the 
principal singers. The old familiar tunes were welcomed like 
cherished friends after a long absence, and greater delight could 
hardly have been manifested than on Tuesday night, when the 
opera was once more introduced to the public. Mr. Sims Reeves, 
as Thaddeus, sang to perfection, and with a charm of sentiment 
which no other tenor ever imparted to the music. The Arline 
of Mrs. Sims Reeves, like her Zerlina, was graceful, natural, 
and musically artistic. The Devilshoof of Mr. Farquharson 
was excellent, both in the humour of the acting and the smooth- 
ness of the singing. Miss Harriett Gordon is entitled to 
especial praise for her Gipsy Queen. This lady has capabilities 
well worth cultivation. The opera was received with en- 
thusiasm. “I dreamt that I dwelt,’ (Mrs. Reeves), “When 
other lips and other hearts,” and the “Fair land of Poland,” 
(Mr. Reeves) were encored with acclamations, and the performers 
recalled at the end of each act. The house has been crammed 
on each occasion. 

The reappearance of Miss Cushman, with the promisin 
iss Swansborough, in Romeo and Juliet, has again prove 
attractive. A new play, entitled The Actress of Padua, in which 

both ladies have parts, is in active rehearsal. 


ALBERT SMITHS ONE THOUSANDTH ASCENT 
OF MONT BLANC. 


THE One Thousand and One Nights is no longer an Eastern 
Fiction. It resolved itself, on Thursday night, into a Western 
Fact, when Mr. Albert Smith, in Piccadilly, described his ascent 
of the white-headed Mount, for the one thousand and first time 
—a thing unparallelled in the annals of “runs.” On Wednesday 
—the one thousandth night—Mr. Albert Smith presented his 
visitors with bouquets and daguerreotypes—the former to the 
ladies; the latter to the gentlemen. Fragments of granite, and 
samples of an avalanche, would perhaps have been more appro- 
priate gifts on such an occasion; but Mr. Albert Smith is so 
eo a favourite, that whatever he offers is accepted con amore. 

othing of his is contraband; like those of Royalty at Dover, 
his “effects” pass free through the Custom-House of public 
opinion. He is assuredly a man of (all ranks of) the people. 

is words pass for proverbs; his deeds for examples. Did ever 
any other imagine an Amateur Pantomime, and having imagined, 
realise the miracle 3 Would any other than he have dreamt of 
inviting the Queen to see the pantomime, and having dreamt of 
it, done it, and having done it, received an affirmative reply from 
Majesty? No other than Albert Smith could ever have con- 
ceived and accomplished prodigies like these. 

Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance attending the 
thousand-and-one “ Ascents” of Mont Blanc, is that Mr. Albert 
Smith has exhibited no fatigue. That he has the stamina of a 
Hercules everybody must allow, who considers what he under- 

oes in delivering the lecture seven or eight times in six days. 

t is still more to be wondered at, that he should go on repeating 
the same words over and over again, night after night, week 
after week, month after month, quarter after quarter, year after 
year, and never say, or incite his audience to say, “Hold, 
enough !” 

To what the “ascents” will lead, or when they will stop, it is 
impossible to surmise. So long as the public are attracted it is 
not likely there will be a change; and, at this present moment, so 
far from a falling off, the entertainment appears to excite as much 
attention as when first presented. Possibly another thousand 
and one nights may be accomplished, and so on, until Mr. 
Smith’s head becomes as grey as that of the mountain he has 
monopolised. 

As it was proposed in ancient times to hew out of Mount 
Athos a statue of Alexander the Great, so, looking to the 
wonders achieved by the great modern climber, future nations or 
individuals may take into consideration the propriety of hewing 
out of Mont Blanc a statue of Albert Smith. 








PROVINCIAL. 


LiverProot.—(May 3.)—Orenine OF THE ORGAN IN THE ST. 
Georce’s Hatt.—The grand organ, erected by Mr. Willis, of 
London, in the St. George’s-hall, was formally opened by Mr. W. 
T. Best, of London, on Tuesday evening, in the presence of an 
audience numbering upwards of 2,000 persons. The hall pre- 
sented a magnificent appearance, and, though many in the back 
seats of the galleries could not catch a sight of either the organ 
or the performer, the affair passed off to the evident satisfaction 
of all present. The following was the programme. 

Part I.—(Organ Music.)—Grand Offertoire. (Op. 35.) Lefebure 
Wely.—Organ Sonata, No. 2. (Adagio, Marcia, Fuga.) Mendelssohn.— 
Concerto. (Allegro, Adagio, and Finale.) Rinck.—Pastorale and Fuga. 
J. S. Bach. — Organ Concerto, No. 6, (Allegro, Andante, Allegro 
maestoso.) Héandel.—Extempore. W. 7. Best. 

PartII.—(Misce!laneous.) — Overture. “ Preciosa.” Weber.—Andante 
con Variazioni. (Septuor.) Beethoven.—Marche du Sacre. Meyerbeer. 
—Overture. (Op. 24.—-Composed fora Military Band.) Mendelssohn. 
—The National Anthem, with Variations and Finale. W. 7. Best. 


The most attractive piece in the programme was the concerto 
by Rinck, in which the effects of the flute stop, admirably treated 
by Mr. Best, created the heartiest applause. The sonata of Men- 





Meanwhile, how about the opera by Mr. Henry Smart? 





delssohn, an exquisite specimen of musical art, and the massive 
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compositions of Bach, Beethoven, and Hindel, were played by 
Mr. Best with that finish and chastity of style which have ele- 
vated him to so high a rank in his profession. In the first part 
he extemporised for some time, the subject being a sort of 
“storm piece.” The march from the Prophéte excited the cus- 
tomary enthusiasm, and the variations on the “National Anthem” 
brought the performance to a pleasant termination. 


Mr. E. W. Thomas gave another of his popular Shilling Concerts 
at the Philharmonic Hall, on the 26th ult., when Miss Barwick, 
sang several songs with much applause. The overtures were Le 
Serment, and Oberon; and the other morgeauz,were the Andante, 
from Haydn, and a new orchestral fantasia, “ Traumbilder.” The 
solo performers were—Mr. Streather, harp, and Mr. H. P. Sorge, 
clarinet. 


BIRKENHEAD.—On Wednesday evening last the amateur choi? 
of St. Anne’s Church presented Sir George Stephen (we has 
long been an active member of their body) with a silver ink- 
stand, bearing a suitable inscription. 


Preston.—The Preston Choral Society performed Hiindel’s 
oratorio, Samson, on Monday evening, in the Assembly-room, 
Lune-street, the south end of which was fitted up as an orchestra. 
The room was well filled, though not crowded. The principal 
vocalists were Mrs, Sunderland, Miss Freeman, Mr. J. G. 
Inkersall, and Mr. Hinchcliffe. Mrs. Sunderland especially dis- 
tinguished herself, and the choruses in general were given with 
an effectiveness that procured the hearty plaudits of the 
audience. Mr. Fawcett performed the duties of conductor with 
his usual skill and ability. 


Worcester.—(April 28th.)—The second of the series of cheap 
concerts was given at the Music Hall on Monday evening. Mr. 
Haynes played on the organ. Mrs. Evans (who pleased much in 
Mr. Loder’s song, “I ride on the storm”), Messrs, Thomas, 
Berkley, Cooper, and Brookes, were the singers. The concert 
terminated with the National Anthem. 


Leeps.—(April 28th.)}—The Leeds Musical Union gave their 
fourth and concluding concert for the season, at the Music Hall, 
yesterday evening, The vocalists were Madame Weiss, Madame 
Amadei, and Mr. Weiss. The band was efficient, and the per- 
formance well received. Mr. Burton conducted. 


Lrrps.— The Creation was given on Monday evening last, at 
the Music Hall by the Rational Recreation Society. Herr 
Formes was too unwell to come to Leeds, and the committee 
engaged Mr. Winn in his place. The performers were Miss 
Milner, Mr. Perring, and Mr. Winn, solo vocalists; principal 
violin, Mr. H. C. Cooper; principal oboe, Mr. Jennings; Mr. 
Bowling, leader, and Mr. Spark, conductor; with a band and 
chorus numbering considerably over a hundred. 


Bopmin.—Two amateur concerts were given at the Guildhall, 
in aid of the funds of the East Cornwall Hospital, on Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday morning. The programme was of the 
usual miscellaneous kind, At either concert the band played 
two overtures, and at the evening concert, two movements from 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies. A solo on the violin, by Mr. 
Reed, was executed on both occasions. The chief attraction, 
nevertheless, lay in the vocal department. The singers were 
Mesdames Crowley, Carme, Lord Graves, Messrs. Reed, Hicks, 
—s Shuttleworth, and Boitragon. The concerts realised a 
tolerable sum for the fund. 





BELLINI DESCRIBED BY HEINE. 


Bellini was of a tall, up-shooting, slender figure, which always 
moved gracefully ; coquettish, ever looking as though just emerged from 
a band-box ; a regular, but large, delicately rose-tinted face; light, 
almost golden hair, worn in wavy curls; a high, very high, marble fore- 
head, straight nose, light blue eyes, well-sized mouth, and rounded chin. 
His features had something vague in them, a want of character, some- 
thing milk-like ; and in this milk-face flitted sometimes a painful- 
pleasing expression of sorrow. This expression in his face took the 





place of the fire that was wanting; but,it was)that of a sorrow without 
depth ; it glanced, but unpoetivally, from his eyes ; it played, but with- 
out passion, upon his lips. It was this poutless, shallow sorrow. that 
the young maestro seemed most willing to represent in his whole appear- 
ance. His hair was dressed so fancifully sad; his clothes fitted so 
languishingly round his delicaté body; he carried his cane 8o idyl-like, 
that he reminded me of the young shepherds we find in our pastorals, 
with their crooks decorated with ribbons, and their gaily-coloured jackets 
and pants. And then his walk was so innocent, so airy, so sentimental, 
The whole man looked like a sigh, in pumps and silk stockings. He has 
met with much sympathy from women, but I doubt if he has ever pro- 
duced a strong passion in any one. To me his appearance always had 
something ludicrously distasteful, one cause of which may have been his 
French. Although Bellini had lived several years in: Paris, he spoke the 
language as badly—as badly as it cannot be heard even in England. I 
should not say ‘badly ;’ this word is really too-good; horrible, outrageous, 
end-of-the-world-like, would better express the idea. If one met him in 
society, treating the poor French i * like a hangman, and constantly 
displaying his monstrous blunders, he would think thé world about 
to perish amidst thunderings untieard before. ‘The utmost silence then 

pervaded the whole room; mortal fright was painted upon every coun: 
tenance ; the women seemed uncertain whether to faint or run away; 

the men glanced confusedly at their habiliments, fearing lest some 
button had been forgotten ; and most horrible of all, this fright produced 
a sort of convulsive desire to laugh, which it was impossible to resist. 
For this reason, in society a proximity to Bellini always impressed you 
with a sense of alarm, which, nevertheless, had in it a dreadful charm, 
and attracted as well as repelled. Sometimes his involuntary puns 
were only amusing, and reminded one by their funny insipidity of the 
castle of his countryman, the Prince Palagoni, which Gothe describes 
in his pictures of Italian travels, as a museum of fearful distortions, and 
incongruously coupled deformities. As on such occasions Bellini was 
always confident that he had said something quite harmless, and very 
serious, the expression of his face formed the strongest {contrast 
with the sense of his words. That peculiarity, which ‘is leased me 
in his face, was always most prominent at such times, But still I 
will not say but that this very expression had some charm for the ladies. 
Bellini’s face, as well as his whole appearance, had that physical freshness, 
that flesh-bloom, that rose-color which invariably produces an unpleasant 
impression upon me. It was only at a later period, when I had been 
acquainted with Bellini for some time, that I felt any finelination . 
toward him. This restilted from the discovery that his character was, 
throughout, noble and good. His mind had most certainly remained 
pure and unsullied by contact with evil. He was endowed also with 
that harmless, good-natured, that child-like nature, which is never found 
wanting in men of genius,even if they do not expose it to the gaze of al 

mankind, HEINRICH Has, 


Istinaton.—A concert was given on Tuesday last, in aid of 
the St Mark’s National and Infant Schools, St. John-street-road, 
Islington, at the School Rooms, which was liberally patronised. 
Miss Stabbach sang with great expression “ The Sailor’s Grave,” 


and was unanimously’encored. Her other song, “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” was also re-demanded. Miss Huddart was encored 
in “Ida ;” and Miss Lizzie Dyer (a pupil of Mr. F. Kingsbury) 
in “ Over the sea.” Mdile. Sedlatzek sang two German lieder; 
Miss Laura Baxter two English ballads, and Mendelssohn's duet, 
“T would that my love,” with Miss Stabbach. The Misses 
Mascall and Miss Palmer sang some duets. Mr. Miranda sang 
“The Bay of Biscay” and was encored ; as was Mr. Walter 
Bolton, in Dibdin’s “ Tight little Island.” Mr. Wallworth sang 
Bishop’s “Tis when to sleep the world retires,” and the serenade, 
from Don Giovanni, “ Deh vieni alla finestra,” the former being 
encored ; and Mr. Frank Force, a tenor, sang two tenor songs 
very pleasingly. Mr. Viotti Collins’ solo on the violin was encored. 
Other artistes, of more or less merit, assisted ; and the concert 
may be pronounced an excellent one, both for the charity, in 
a financial point of view, and the general performanee, which 
was creditable to the directors or managers, The conductors 
were Messrs. Berger, F. Kingsbury, and Frank Force. 


Srranv.—Donizetti’s Daughter of the Regiment has been given, with 
Miss R. Isaacs as Maria, who was supported by Mr. Bowler, a tenor, 
who appeared at Drury Lane in the Z’Etoile du Nord. The new 
extravaganza continues to attract, and Miss Somers, the clever pro- 
vincial importation, is fast gaining ground in public favour. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Me anp MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 
fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 131B, Oxford-street, Where 


their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had at 
the e instruments. : 


GIGNOB GIULIO REGONDT has removed to 24, Upper 
George Street, Bryanston Square. 


M: SS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto,) 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 


MDLLE. JENNY BAUR, being Engaged on a Provincial 
Tour, that all letters concerning Engagements be addressed to Messrs. 
Cramer and le, 201, Regent-street. 


M's BARWICK (Late of the Royal Academy of Music), 
. 28, Hamilton-street, Birkenhead, Letters respecting Engagements, etc., 
addreased as above, will meet with immediate attention. 


M* JOHN THOMAS, the Harpist, has the honour of 
announcing his return to London for the season. 88, Great Portland-street, 
Portland-place, 


EW ORGAN.—MESSRS. ROBSON will have com- 

pleted, on Wednesday, May 9th, 1855, the New Organ for Kensington, on 

which day they shall fee! happy in receiving visits to test its capabilities. Manu- 
fac'ory—101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


SIGN OR and MADAME FERRARI beg to announce 
that their Annual Concert will take place, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
Wednesday qrening, May 16th. Tocommence at eight o’clock. Vocalists Miss 
Dolby, Madame Ferrari, Mr. Augustus Braham, and Signor Ferrari. Misses 
Augusta Thomson, Bancks, Haeck, and Favelli (pupils of Signor and Madame 
Ferrari). Instrumentalists—Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Aguilar, Herr Jansa, 
Signor Piatti, and Signor Regondi. Accompanyist: Signor Pinsuti. Tickets 7s.. 
to be had at the principal Music-sellers ; reserved seats, 10s. 6d., to be had only at 
Signor and e Ferrari’s residence, 69, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place. 


HE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —OConductor, Mr. 
Feank Mori; Leader, Mr. Turetwatv. Including Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Clinton, Lovell Phillips, Prosptre, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque, 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, Kingston Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Szason Tickets for the ensuing 
year, Available from the Ist May, 1855, to the 30th April, 1856, are now 
issued, price One Guinea each. These Tickets entitle the holders to admission to 
the Palace and Park whenever they are open to the Public; also to the exclusive 
privilege of admission at the Grand Horticuitural and Floricultural Féte, to be 
eld on Saturday, the 2nd June, as well as on the subsequent occasion of playing 
the whole of the Grand Fountains and Cascades for the first time. 

They may be obtained at the Palace; at the Office, 8, Adelaide Place. London 
Bridge; at the Offices of the Brighton Railway, London Bridge, and 43, Regent’s 
Circus, Piccadilly; at Mitchell’s Library, Bond-street; and Sam’s Library, 
8t. James’s-street. Remittances from the country, and Post Office Orders, must 
be made payable to George Fasson. 

(By Order) 


Crystal Palace, April 30, 1855. G. GROVE, Secretary. 


Me. ALFRED MELLON respectfully announces that 

his SECOND GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT will 
take place at St. Martin’s Hall on Monday Evening, next, to commence at 8, 
on which occasion Signor Bottesini will make his first appearance in England 
these three years, and perform a new concertino on the contra-basso. Vocalists— 
Mdlle. Louise Cellini and Mr. Sims Reeves. Pianist—Mr. F E. Bache. Leader— 
M. Sainton. The Band will consist of Fifty of the finest living Instrumentalists, 
and will perform, during the evening, Mendelssohn’s celebrated Symphony in A 
minor, also Overtures by Beethoven, Weber, Auber, etc Conductor—Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. Tickets, 1s., 28. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d., to be had of Mr. Alfred Mellon, 134, 
Long Acre; Cramer and Beale, 201, Regent-street; St. Martin’s Hall, and the 
principal music-sellers, 


ISS EMMA BUSBY’S SOIREE MUSICALE, New 
+ Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne-street, Thursday, May 10th, Half-past 
Eight,—Vocalists: Miss Milner, Miss Lascelles, Mr Benson.—Instrumentalists : 
Emma Busby, Herr Molique, Signor Piatti.—Conducter: Mr, C. Salaman. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, at the Music-sellers; or of Miss Busby, 18, Upper 
Gloucester place, Dorset-square. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her Pupils 
and Friends that her TWO ANNUAL MATINEES of PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC will take place at 27, Queen Anne-street, on Saturdays, May 19th, and 
June 16th. To commence at 8, o'clock. Pianoforte, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett 
and Mrs. John Macfarren ; Violin, Herr Ernst; M. Sainton (solo viol'n st to Her 
Majesty.) Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists, Mad. Weiss Miss Fanny 
Row , Miss Stabbach, Miss Huddart, Mr. Herberte, and Mr. Weiss. The 
Vocal Music accompanied by Mr. Walter Macfarren, Erard’s pianofortes will be 
used, Single tickets, 7s. each; subscription for two, to both Matinées, £1 1s, 
To be had at Ebers’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street, and of Mrs, Jobn Macfarren, 
40, Stanhope-street, Gloucester gate, Regent’s-park. 












































R 8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 
@ old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
to Lome the most powerful tone, combined with perfect int i etness, 
and ease to the performer. Prospectus and testimonials on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. : 


IANOFORTES.—J. Marsh & Oo., Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers, beg to inform their friends in the Trade they have given up their 
Ware-rooms, in New Bond-street, and taken the premises, 13, Store-etreet, Bedford- 
square, near the Manufactory, to enable them to give their undivided attention 
, ip Manufacturing Department. Letters to be addressed 13, Store-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 


PAFBOVED SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, by Mr. 
Marten, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdou-street, Fleet-street, City.— 
Persons of any age (however bad their writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, 
8 i uire an expeditious and“well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted 
either to business, professional pursuits, or private correspondence. at 1s, 6d. per 
Lesson, or the Course of Eig:.t Lessons for 10s. 6d. Arithmetic and Book-keeping 

ractically bag in all its branches. Short-hand taught in a few lessons. Separate 

ms for Ladies. Prospectuses to be had at the Institution. 














Hollow y's PILLS a sure remedy for Indigestion, 

Bile, and disordered Stomachs.—Mr. Patrick O’Brien, of Newtownards, had 
frequent attacks of bile and. indigestion, particularly after indulging freel; 
in the luxuries of the table. His appetite was good, but his digestion mes § i 
obliged him to have recourse to medicine as oft-changed as told, for he seldom 
obtained more than temporary relief, relapsing again into thesame unpleasant- 
ness. Holloway’s Pills were recommended to him after all, and it is quite 
astonishing to see the benefit he has derived from them, as he can now eat 
indiscriminately, without fear of suffering from his former ailments.—Sold by all 
Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London ; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 


LBINOLO’S OINTMENT having been forwarded by 
the Army Medical Board to the Hospital at Scutari, the Proprietor of this 
invaluable discovery having been severely wounded, and cured with this ointment 
48 years ago, at the battle of Jena, will present every soldier going to the seat of 
war with a box to dress his wounds or sores, as a token of sympathy for his 
sufferings.—Apply, 29, Marylebone-street, Regent-street. 
In Pots, duty included, Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., lis., 22s., and 33s. 
On the 22nd November, I delivered eight large tin boxes, containing together 
2001bs., to Dr. Audrew Smith, Director to the Army Medical Board, to send them 
to the Army in fhe Crimea. 


OZARTS DON JUAN, FIGARO, AND ZAU- 
BERFLOTE.—Musical Students have now an opportunity of acquiring an 
intimate acquaintance with the beauties of Mozart’s masterpieces by the possession 
of Messrs. yy and Sons’ elaborate and cheap editions of the above operas. 
Each opera is published for the voice (tne words in two languages) with pianoforte 
accompaniment, which has been transcribed from the ori score by W. 8. 
Rockstro. Notes of the instrumentation are appended, affording a clue to all the 
composer’s intentions and effects. The English versions, as performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre, ae J. W. Mould. Stage directions, a separate libretto, and an 
interesting historical and critical account are prefixed to each opera. The three 
volumes, whieh should form part of every musician’s library, are handsomely bound 
in green or: amental cloth at the following — Figaro, 16s.; Don Juan, 18s. ; 
Zauberflote, 12s. 6d. Boosey aud Sons, 2: olies-street. 











HE YELLOW DWARF POLKA, composed on the me- 
lody of MR. ROBSON’S DANCE, in Planché’s celebrated Olympic Burlesque? 
by Johu Barnard, illustrated, price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Hoiles-street. 


MPERIAL GUARDS’ GALOP. Composed by Henri 

Laurent. Played every evening with great suceess at the Argyll Rooms, 

Price 2s, 6d. Full bend parts published this day, price 5s. Septett, 3s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


E RENDEZVOUS DES FEES.—Morceau Romanesque 

4 pour le Piano, par F. A. André. Price 3s. By the same talented composer, 

Héloise, Pensée, 3s.; L’Es;érance, 2s.; La Consolation, 2s. ; La Resouvenance, 
2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte by MapamEOurRy. This is allowed, by all musicians, to be the best 
arrangement of this popular melody extant. Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-stregt. 


TARS OF THE WEST WALTZES, (beautifully 
illustrated by BRANDARD,) composed on the Nationa] Melodies of the Westém 
Allies, and most respectfully dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. Com 
G. 














ONTAGNE. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





, XCELSIOR !—Poetry by Longfellow, composed by 
Cooper. Price2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Q ONNAMBULA.—The Standard Lyric Drama edition 
of this popular Opera, with English and Italian words, is the most perfect 


of any that have appeared in Europe. Price 128. 6d., in a handsome volume, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 
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BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL FOR 
PIANOFORTE—FOUR HANDS, 
ARRANGED BY 


NORDMANN, DIABELLI, AND W. H. CALLCOTT 





*,* Tue agreeable recreation which is derived from the 
performance of OpERatic Music as Pranororte Duets, and 
the belief that a collection of Operas arranged for Two Per- 
formers would be very acceptable to Families and Amateurs, 
have induced the Publishers to issue the following series of 
favourite Operas at a moderate price, and in a convenient 
and durable form. 

Several Operas are included which, although not so well 
known on the stage as others, contain much delightful music, 
and will be found to be not less attractive on the Pianoforte. 
The arrangements of all are treated in a brilliant and popular 
style, and every one is published in as complete a shape as a 
judicious Pianoforte adaptation will admit of. 





s. d. s. d. 


1, LA SONNAMBULA. complete, 10 6; or in 3 Books, 3 6 each. 
2. RIGOLETTO ne a 7 0; or in 2 Books,3 6 ,, 
3. ERNANI soe #2 > 5 0; or in 2 Books,2 6 ,, 
4. LINDADICHAMOUNI _,, 7 0; orin 2 Books,3 6 ,, 
5. LUCREZIA BORGIA 9% 5 0; or in 2 Books,2 6 ,, 
6. NORMA nie Sie os 5 0; orin2 Books,2 6 ,, 
7. ELISIRE D’ AMORE - 5 0; orin 2 Books,2 6 ,, 
8. ANNA BOLENA .., ” 7 0; or in 2 Books,3 6 ,, 
9. NABUCODONOSOR a 5 0; or in 2 Books,2 6 ,, 
10. LES HUGUENOTS... ne 10 6; or in 3 Books,3 6 ,, 
11. LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR ... ade - 7 0; orin 2 Books,3 6 ,, 
12. PRE AUX CLERCS m 6 0; orin2 Books,3 0 ,, 
13. L’ ULTIMO GIORNO 
DI POMPEII ... »s 7 6; or in 8 Books,2 6  ,, 
14, BEATRICE DI 
TENDA .... ie a 6 0; orin 2 Books,3 0 ,, 
15. ZAMPA _ és a 6 0; orin 2 Books,3 0 ,, 
16. FIDELIO _.,., iS a 7 0; or in 2 Books,3 6 ,, 
17. MATILDE DI 
SHABRAN a = 7 0; orin 2 Books,3 6 ,, 
18. CENERENTOLA ,,, is 6 0; or in 2 Books,3 0 ,, 
19. I PURITANI oe os 8 0; or in 2 Books,4 0 ,, 
20. Iu TROVATORE ... ye 8 0; or in 2 Books,4 0 ,, 


*,* The complete Operas are issued in cloth covers, gilt letters, 


[THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL!—Grand March by 
W. R. Batyp, as performed before the een at Buckingham P: 

the Allied Sovereigns at Windsor. Now oe Piano Solo. Qs. 6d. A erw- Ay 
Beautifully Illustrated, Cramer, 201, Regent-street ; Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street, 
and to be had everywhere i 


lie POLKA, BY GAVIOLI.—This favourite 
‘olka, so long in demand, is now publish yrice 23. 6d : - 
Sod Sho panne eel oy tie ~wend re , Illustrated by Bran 
infringement of it wiil be immediately prosecuted. 
this day, price 5s. ; septett parts, 3s, 6d. 
and Sons, 28, Hollea-street. 


(KOMPLETE OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. 


Boosry anv Sons’ new series of complete operas without wo i 
covers, gilt letters: Lucia di SAtednirmete, tate Les Huawtalie th. Od. Le 
Sonnambula, 4s. ; _ Norma, 4s.; Fille du Régiment, 4s.; Fra Diavolo, 58.; Don 
Juan, 6s. ; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. The following operas in paper covers, are without 
the recitatives. Rigoletto, 4s.; Il Trovatore, 4s. ; Ernani, 48 ; Nabuco, 4s.; 
Lombardi, 4s, ; Elisire, 4s.; Anna Bolena, 6s. ; &c., &c. , , . 


- +] 
BEETHOVEN S FIDELIO IN ENGLISH AND 
eee rice 15s, bound, Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ Edition of FIDELIO 
uniform with Mozart’s operas) is the most perfect of any published in Europe. 
The text, in English aud German, includes the whole of the spoken dialogue, and 
is published with the music, and also in a separate form, at the commencement of 
4 book. The pianoforte adaptation is full and complete, and, although not 
ifficult, presents all the instrumental effects in the most brilliant form. It is 
a with notes from the score, showing at a glance the composer’s system 
o instrumentation, The three overtures to Leonora and Fidelio precede the 
enmay on Fiddle os ae biography of meee aoe a critical and historical 
‘ - W. Mould, are prefixed to the musi a 
ornamental cloth, “Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street.} ane ee 








Internat‘onal Treaty, and any 
; The band parts are published 
Published (for the proprietor) by Boosey 

















NGLAND AND FRANCE.—The most popular Waltz, 

in which the favourite melodies of France, id, Ireland, and Scotland 

are introduced, is the STARS OF THE WEST, by G. Montagne, illustrated by 

Brandard in colours, with the portraits of two Fresich and English Beauties, 

Second edition, price 4s. for pianoforte, Orchestral parts, 5s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


Mes. SUTHERLAND, MISS STABBACH, and MISS 
MESSENT.—Just published, THE HOUR IS NIGH, new ballad, mung 
with the greatest epplenss B the above celebrated artists. Written by Desmon 
Ryan ; composed by R. Hacking, Jun, Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 


street. 
SECOND EDITION OF LAURENT’S VALSE 
DU CARNAVAL is published, price 8s. Orchestral parts, 5s. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ES GUIDES.—Henai Lavrent’s Galop des Guides is 
encored on every occasion at all the Theatres and Public Balls in London. 
Illustrated with a group of Les Guides, Price 2s. 6d. Band parts, 5s. 


HARLES MACKAY.—Six Original Compositions:— 
1 


. When first my fancy ceased to roam. Song. Price 2s. 














2. Believe if you can zs ee po o ae 
8. The fisherman and his wife .. Glee. a 
4. Dudley Castle .. ° es Song. ,, 28. 
5. Oh! say fond heart .. ee °° a £37 
6. The rose’s errand 4 


oe ee ee 9 i>. oe 
oetry and music are joined by Mr Mackay in these 
lyrics, as he has written Poth the words and the melodies. They are effective 

awing-room songs, familiar, yet pleasing, and graceful in character. ‘‘ Believe 
if you can” is light, sparkling, and very effective; ‘‘The rose’s errand,” an ex- 
pressive and touching ballad ; and ‘‘ The fisherman and his wife,” a glee for three 
voices, is excellently harmonised, and one of the best specimens of glee writing 
that we have seen for some time.—News of the World.—Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Hotles-street. 


NEW SONG—TREES OF THE FOREST. Composed 

by J. W. CHERRY. Price 2s. (sent postage free.) This song is a companion 
to “Shells of the Ocean,” by the same composer. It will become exceedingly 
popular, as it equals in beauty its predeccssor,—Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxford- 
strect. 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF ORGAN MUSIC. 
FOLIO SIZE. 
RINKS PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Op. 565. 


Carefully revised and corrected with the German directions and terms 
translated into English. Complete in One Vol., folio size, 15s.; or in Nix Books, 


3s. each. 
ACH’S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obbligato, con- 
sisting of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas and Fantasias. In one volume, 28s. ; 
Violoncello parts, 7s. 
ILES’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the 
—_ of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos., 1s. 3d. each; or in one volume, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
OVELLO’S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of 
Selections from the works of the Church Composers of the German and 
Italian Schools. In 8 vols., 3ls. 6d. each; or 18 Books, 6s. each ; or 108 Numbers, 


1s. 8d. each. 
NJOVELLO'S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intended principally for the Soft Stops. In one volume, 31s. 6d,; or 6 
Books, 6s. each ; or 36 Numbers, 1s, 3d. each. 
Second Edition of 
CHNEIDER’S COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND 


PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, containing Instructions for playing the 
Organ, with numerous exercises for acquiring the use of the Pedals ; translated 
by CHar.es Fiaxman, and Edited by J.G. Emerr. Pricel0s. J, Alfred Novello, 
London and New York. 

OVELLO’S EDITION of ALBRECHTSBERGER’S 
THOROUGH BASS and HARMONY, Vols, 1 and 2, 3s. 6d. each ; (Vol. 3 in 
progress.) Marx’s General Musical Instruction, whole cloth, 6s. 6d.; post free, 
7s. Cherubini’s treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, whole clith, 6s. 6d. ; post 
free, 7s. Mozart’s succinct Thorough Bass School, paper cover, 10d. Fetis’ Treatise 
on Choir and Chorus singing, paper cover 1s, 6d. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony, 
paper cover, 2s, 6d. Being the first six works in the series of ‘‘ Novello’s Library 
for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge.” J. Alfred Novello, Londen and New 


York. 
OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC is sold by every respect- 
able music-sellerand bookseller. Catalogues post free on sending six stamps 
to 69, Dean-street, Soho. : 
N OVELLO’S original Octavo Editions of ORATORIOS, 
bound in scarlet cloth : Hadyn’s Creation, 3s. ; Handel's Messiah, 4s.; Judas, 
4s. ; Israel in Egypt, 4s.; Samson, 4s.; Saul, 6s. 6d.; Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
~ —~ ; and 20others. List gratis.—J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-strect, Soho, and 24, 
oultry. . 


The kindred feelings of 
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